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THE GREYS 
MADE HISTORY 





1678 
The Grey Dragoons (and they 
wore grey then) were recruited 
in the Scottish Lowlands to 
Serve King Charles FL. With 
firelock, sword, dirk and pistols 
they fought the Covenanters 




















C | G A R E T T t % and pul down Argyll’s rising. 
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| In 1694 they first went overseas, 
to Flanders. 
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has given them their wonderful name 
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RUSSIA’S BRILLIANT COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, CENTRAL FRONT: GENERAL GREGORY ZHUKOV, FORTRESS AND DEFENCE- 


WORK EXPERT. HIS GREAT VICTORY AT 


General Zhukov, who succeeded Marshal Timoshenko in October last, is, under Stalin, 
responsible for the brilliant advance of the Red Army in the Moscow sector: his 
pincer movement continues to develop, pushing the retreating Germans further and 
further west, threatening their hard-pressed armies with encirclement, and by means 
of brilliant strategy throwing their so-called winter line into complete confusion. 
General Zhukov has seen twenty-six years’ military service, beginning as a private, 
and as Vice-Commissar for Defence and Chief of the Soviet General Staff he worked 


MOJAISK 


| 
| 


OPENED THE ROAD TO SMOLENSK. 


in constant close contact with Stalin. He is Russia’s greatest fortress and defence- 
work expert, and was at one time commander at Kiev. Before his appointment as 
C.-in-C., central sector, he commanded in the field in the Vyazma and Mojaisk sectors 
The confidence expressed in London on the announcement of his new command last 
October has been more than justified, and the advance made by his armies, culminating 
in the recapture of Mojaisk on January 19, has proved him a General of outstanding 
energy and determination. 
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THE BIRTH OF A TANK: BRITISH WORKERS ‘FORGE MIGHTY | 





FITTING SOME OF THE HUNDREDS OF FEET OF WIRING AND PIPING WHICH ARE NEEDED q 
FOR CONTROLS, INTER-COMMUNICATION AND ALL ELECTRIC CIRCUITS. é 
Ff 
: 


DRILLING HOLES IN THE BODY OF THE TANK FOR BOLTS AND RIVETS BY MEANS 
OF A MOBILE DRILLING MACHINE, 


THE ENGINE IS NOW PRACTICALLY COMPLETE, AND FINAL ADJUSTMENTS ARE BEING 
MADE TO THE VALVE TAPPETS AND TIMING GEAR. 


N November 20, 1917, the first mass tank attack was launched at Cambrai by the i ie 
British ; on November 20, 1941, the news was announced that the 8th Army— Engine 
better equipped with British and American tanks than any British army before—had uae 
launched a full-scale attack in the Western Desert. Our pictures on this page show wihiaia 
various stages in tank construction at one of the many factories now devoted to the nonin 
THE FIRST OF THE TWELVE PISTONS BEING FITTED; THE CRANKSHAFT IS ALREADY making of these “land ironclads.” Vast indeed is the difference between these tanks Althew 
IN PLACE; VALVES AND CYLINDER-HEADS WILL BE ADJUSTED LATER, and those which laboriously wobbled into action at Cambrai twenty-four years ago. ead m 
Nowadays the finest engineering brains, supported by the most highly skilled workmanship, Axis f 
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WEAPONS FOR GREAT BRITAIN, THE EMPIRE AND RUSSIA. 
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ASSEMBLING THE GREAT CRANKSHAFT OF A TANK’S INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE. AT SPEED 
THE SHAFT WILL BE SPINNING AT I500 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 





THE TURRET OF A TANK BEING LOWERED INTO PLACE DURING AN ASSEMBLY 
OPERATION. NOTE THE VERTICAL SLITS FOR THE GUNS. 


WORK OF THE HIGHEST PRECISION IS NECESSARY FOR THE GEAR WHEELS THROUGH 
WHICH THE IMMENSE ENGINE POWER IS TRANSMITTED TO THE TRACK. 


are devoted to tank construction, and their pace and hitting-power are ever increasing. 

Engine power has increased out of all knowledge; guns are mounted in smoothly 

revolving turrets, wireless equipment enables the tank commanders to talk to each other 

when in action, and just how great is the power of these modern machines in British 

hands has been emphatically demonstrated in recent weeks in the Western Desert. 

Although sometimes out-gunned by the Panzer divisions of General Rommel, the speed Aa 
and manecuvrability of the British and American tanks have been too much for the 

Axis forces, which have been driven further and further westward towards Tripoli 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE ASSEMBLY FLOOR OF A TANK FACTORY, SHOWING LINES 
OF TANKS IN ALL STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION, 
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dese first truth about war is the necessity for 
fortitude. The second is that one cannot be 
strong at every point, and that to be strong at one, 
it is necessary to be weak at others. How weak, of 
course, depends on circumstances: one has to cut 
one’s coat to one’s cloth. But those of our brave 
people who, as 1940 proved, stand in no need of 
teaching the first truth, are to-day grumbling about 
set-backs in the Pacific, have forgotten the second. 
° Mistakes in Malaya and elsewhere there have only 
too obviously been : failures, one fancies, that sprang 
from complacency and that characteristic inability 
of our race to conceive of circumstances not actually 
experienced that I used to notice in official and other 
minds in the halcyon days when I used to produce 
pageants. We have had to pay very dearly for 
them, and may have to pay still dearer. 


Our propaganda, too, has been to 
blame, not for the military failures, but 
for the public astonishment at the turn 
events have taken. For too long, in 
peace as in war, we have encouraged our 
people to believe that things were what 
we wanted them to be, instead of what 
they actually were; that a great naval 
and military Power, with twice our 
population, on the other side of the 
world, for instance, could be intimidated 
merely by expressing disapproval of its 
moral iniquities and stationing a few 
gunboats in the neighbourhood. We 
must go back to 1931, and earlier, 
to bring that particular bird home to 
roost. And the policy of official pub- 
licists, during the last six months, of 
shouting very loud and clear whenever 
any small reinforcements arrived at 
Singapore or Hong Kong, created an 
entirely erroneous impression upon simple 
souls—and most of us are that—that 
we were building up an_ irresistible 
strength and security in the Far East. 
Yet to anyone who reflected for a moment, 
it was perfectly obvious that strong 
forces could not have arrived in the Far 
East—even had we had them to spare— 
as, had they really done so, the censor- 
ship would never have allowed us to 
know it. This policy of whistling to 
keep up our courage, seems to be based 
on a mistaken view of the British people. 
The British people do not -need their 
courage keeping up. What they do 
sometimes need is their optimism keeping 
down, or, rather, their incorrigible ten- 
dency to look on the bright side of 
things (so precious and blessed at certain 
harsh moments) tempering by clear 
thinking. Mr. Churchill never makes this 
mistake: he tells us the truth, however 
dark, and keeps us confident at the 
same time. But some of his subor- 
dinates have not been so wise, particularly 
about the Far East. They made the 


ANNOUNCED HIS 
CANTERBURY ON JANUARY 21. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


year—one of the hardest years in our history—we 
had been building up from almost nothing the arms 
and supplies our fighting Services needed if they 
were to wage war on equal terms with the Nazi. The 
time seemed at hand when we could begin to feel we 
had reached solid ground. Yet when Lord Beaver- 
brook appealed across the wire for increased aid for 
Russia in her hour of supreme crisis, the Prime 
Minister—“ the old war-horse!’’ said Stalin—never 
hesitated a moment. He gave to Russia that which 
we had made for ourselves. This brave decision 
was applauded by the public who, without under- 
standing the military issues, instinctively realised 
that no stake could be too high at that instant to 
give the extra ounce of strength the Red Army needed 
to survive and hit back. What has been happening 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY TO RESIGN: DR. LANG, PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, 
RESIGNATION TO THE FULL SYNOD OF THE CONVOCATION OF 
IT IS TO TAKE EFFECT FROM MARCH 31. 


In waging war, the easiest thing in the world is 
to be weak. Todo, that is, what democratic politicians 
in time of peace are perpetually compelled to do—to 
yield to popular clamour. In war, everybody keeps 
getting hurt and threatened in turn, and it is 
only natural for those whose turn has arrived to 
fancy that their own peril is vital and unique. 
When bombs are pouring nightly on one’s head, 
one shouts for anti-aircraft guns and night fighters, 
and urges that every other activity should be 
stopped to make them. When one’s own loved 
homeland is threatened, or one’s own particular tin- 
mine or other source of revenue, one inevitably cries 
to high heaven—and particularly to No. 10, Downing 
Street—for immediate, overriding and peremptory 
measures. It is difficult for a politician, dependent 
for his very existence on popular favour, 
not to yield. Yet if one thing is more 
clearly proved than another by the history 
of past wars, it is that the man who per- 
petually suits his measures solely to meet 
his enemy’s latest move is lost. Half 
the art of war is making the enemy dance 
to your tune, and on the ground 
you have chosen, instead of always 
dancing to his. Mr. Churchill’s great- 
ness is that he puts first things 
first, and will not subordinate long- 
term strategy to clamour. I confess 
that I have not always seen eye to 
eye with Mr. Churchill in time of 
peace, though I am glad to think 
now that, on a trivial occasion some 
years ago, I fought hard, at a 
time when his views on a certain then 
important question were out of favour, 
to ensure that he should be invited 
to state them (which he did with his 
usual compelling vigour) in an _ insti- 
tution with which I was connected. 
But Mr. Churchill’s conduct of war, 
even more than his indomitable reso- 
lution in the face of adversity eighteen 
months ago, has swept away all my 
defences, horse, gun and foot. He 
has stood up to his countrymen at 
home as bravely as he has stood up 
to his foes abroad. He has directed 
the war as war must be directed, and, 
as I believe the future will show, 
shortened its otherwise disastrous 
course by years. He has made brave 
decisions and stuck to them, and one 
day it will be realised how brave. 


For all her  victories—many of 
them long and _ costly—Britain. has 
only produced three other great war 
ministers. (I do not count Cromwell, 
for that great man was not a parlia- 
mentary minister, and therefore not 
subject to the temptations of parlia- 
mentary ministers.) Two of them 
suffered—through no fault of their own— 
from certain, though very different, dis- 














public too hopeful, and then were left py. Lang, who is i seventy-seven, said that he had decided to 
to explain away reverses which need not pr great tasks of reconstruction ” 


he 
have been explained away at all. For, Dr. Lang became a Bishop at the age of thirty-seven, was still 
i the rot B ted Archi of York 
provided the broad strategy of the war the youngest by appointed oe at the age of forty- aon Commtesion 


was properly conducted (having regard to 


abilities. Mr. Lloyd George had all the 
natural endowments of a superb war 
minister : his courage, vitality and genius 
saved Britain and France in 1918 from 
a 1940. But, unlike Mr. Churchill, until 


our still limited resources, the French 
**sell-out”’ in Indo-China, and the American reverse 
at Pearl Harbour), they were bound to happen. 


As Mr. Churchill, quoting Sir Harry Lauder, so 
truly said in his speech at Ottawa: “If we all look 
back to the history of the past, we can just tell where 
we are."" Three months ago, our Russian allies had 
suffered a series of gigantic reverses. Hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners, vast masses of material, and— 
most serious of all—vital productive areas had fallen 
into the enemy's hands. Two things alone could 
enable them to stem the tide till the Russian winter 
came: indomitable courage on their own part, and 
material help from Britain and America—principally, 
at first, from Britain. Both were essential if Hitler 
was to be robbed of the greatest military victory in 
history. And both were forthcoming. For over a 


in Russia since the beginning of December has already 
proved how wise was that decision. No investment 
ever bore quicker or greater dividends. 


Had we not sent that help—even though it was 
only the little extra that made the difference—Russia 
might be out of the fight, her new forming armies 
never formed, and the German Army in warm quarters 
in Moscow, and the Luftwaffe lapping up Caucasian 
oil. It would have profited us little to have tempor- 
arily saved Malaya, Hong Kong and Sarawak, 
if Germany and Japan could have joined hands 
across Siberia and presented us with a solid Axis 
phalanx from Canton to Ushant. We should have 
had to face many years of unceasing struggle before 
we could have hoped to roll back the tide of 
aggression. 


war came, he had never thought about 
war: he had to learn wholly from experience what 
Mr. Churchill has learnt, at least partly, from books, 
stydy and meditation. And the experience in its early 
stages was rather costly. Spencer Perceval, on the other 
hand, was wholly without genius, though he had every 
other quality of a great war minister, and was only 
robbed ‘of the triumph which would have been his 
in 1814 by his untimely assassination. Mr. Churchill’s 
only peer in the conduct of Britain’s war is Chatham, 
and it is with Chatham that I believe he will live. 
Like Chatham, he took over the wheel in an hour of 
disaster. So far, it is for his courage in disaster that 
we have acclaimed him. But one day—and not, I 
believe, a too-distant one—it will be for his triumphs. 
The time is coming when we shall wake every morning, 
as Chatham’s contemporaries did, and ask what new 
victories the day has brought forth. 
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(ABOVE.) THE BUILDING OF GIANT CONCRETE DEFENCES FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
THE GERMAN NAVY. (RIGHT.) THE BOMBPROOF “ DUG-OUTS”’ FOR U-BOATS. 


AN ATLANTIC COAST MYSTERY: 
CONCRETE U-BOAT SHELTERS. 


ERMANY is building huge concrete defences at many points along the 

Atlantic coast for the protection of her Navy and for use in their blockade 
against Britain. From plans drawn up by the German Navy, bombproof 
“ dug-outs " for U-boats have been built and carefully planned barracks were 
erected for the workers who, in shifts, worked day and night. These defences 
are built by the Todt organisation, and, according to a German paper, 
workers from all over Europe participated ‘‘ freely "’ in the building. The transport 
of the material needed took many months of extensive organisation; steel 
of unusual strength was used, and a dam made of steel walls holds back 
the sea. It is under cover of this dam that the foundations are laid, a 
forest of piles being driven in for months at a time. What the exact use 
of these defences is, is for the time being a mystery, but according 
to the Germans, the work has no equal in the history of construction. 








MALAYAN LANDINGS ; 
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“PRINCE OF WALES” AND “REPULSE” SURVIVORS. 























BALIK PAPAN : THE “‘ SHELL”? OIL PORT IN DUTCH BORNEO, WHERE ALL OIL INSTAL- 
LATIONS WERE DESTROYED BY THE DUTCH BEFORE THE JAPANESE LANDED. 








A TYPICAL MALAYAN COASTAL VILLAGE: THIS TYPE OF RAGGED, PALM-FRINGED COAST 


HAS GREATLY FACILITATED ENEMY LANDINGS FROM SMALL CRAFT. 
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A MAP OF SOUTHERN MALAYA: THE EXTREME SHALLOWNESS OF THE WATER OFF THE WEST COAST ENABLES THE JAPANESE TO MAKE LANDINGS UNSEEN. THIS IS 
ACCOMPLISHED BY THE USE OF FLAT-BOTTOMED OR SHALLOW-DRAUGHT BOATS, WHICH ARE EXTREMELY DIFFICULT TO SPOT EXCEPT FROM THE AIR. 


The difficulties encountered by our troops in the Malay Peninsula fighting are not fully appreciated 
by the general public in this country. Jungle warfare means fighting blind; the enemy are on 
all sides at once, each tree may shelter a sniper, and the thick undergrowth can hide whole parties 
of men, unseen and unsuspected. One of the main difficulties, perhaps, has been the infiltration 
of Japanese units from = coast behind our lines. parties are landed from small craft 


which, owing to the shallow water for some distance out from the coast, are almost impossible to 
See and can creep i into the shore, landing the men straight into the posegt cover afforded 
by the jungle. Until our troops have adequate air support t = position . Malaya is likely 2 
remain extremely serious. (Map based om a portion of the Aviation Map of Mala 


ya, 1940; 
permission of the Malaya Information Agency.) 
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THE SINKING OF THE “ PRINCE OF WALES” AND THE “‘ REPULSE"’: HEADS BOBBING 
IN THE WATER ROUND A RESCUING DESTROYER. 

The tragic sinking of H.M.S. “ Prince of Wales” and H. M.S. “ Repulse" by waves of Japanese 

bombers, was one of the severest blows dealt to the Royal Navy since the outbreak of the present 

war. Destroyers rushed to the rescue and managed to save some men, among whom were 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM TENNANT (LEFT) OF THE “ REPULSE,"” TALKING TO HIS CHAPLAIN, 
CANON BEZZANT, SOON AFTER THEIR RESCUE FROM THE SEA. 
Captain William Tennant of the “ Repulse "’—the senior officer saved—and the chaplain of that 


ship, Canon Bezzant, ex-Chancellor of Liverpool Cathedral. Captain Tennant was slightly wounded 
in the head when diving overboard. 
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RABAUL—THREAT TO AUSTRALIA; MAP OF JAPAN’S INVASION DATES. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































RABAUL HARBOUR, NEW BRITAIN, WHERE THE JAPANESE LANDED ON JANUARY 20. A VIEW OF RABAUL, A PROSPEROUS LITTLE TOWN WHICH LIES ONLY 600 MILES 
THE ISLANDS OF THE BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO WERE ORIGINALLY GERMAN-OWNED. FROM AUSTRALIA, IBS DEFENDERS RETREATED FIGHTING DESPERATELY. 
° : 5 
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THE JAPANESE WAR IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC: A MAP OF ALLIED BASES NOW IN ENEMY HANDS, NUMBERED IN ORDER OF THE DATE OF OCCUPATION FROM DECEMBER 8. 
MOVEMENTS, APART FROM MALAYA, ARE THOSE DIRECTED AGAINST JAVA AND AUSTRALIA, BUT THE JAPS HAVE SUFFERED A HEAVY DEFEAT IN THE MACASSAR STRAIT. 


The order of invasion has been as follows: (1) Kota Bharu, Dec. 8, occupied Dec. 10; (2) North Jan. 2; (11) British North Borneo, Jan. 3; (12) Tarakan, Jan. 11; (13) Menado, Celebes, - a1; 
Luzon, Philippines, Dec. 10; (3) Guam, Dec. 11; (4) Victoria Point, Southern Burma, . 18; | (14) Tavoy, Burma, Jan. 20; (15) Moulmein area, Jan. 21; (16) Rabaul, New Britain, Jan. 20; 
(S) Hong Kong, Dec. 17 (surrendered 25th); (6) Miri, Sarawak, Borneo, Dec. 17; (7) Penang (fell), | (17) Kieta, Bismarck Archipelago, Jan. 22; (18) Kavieng, Jan. 24; (19) Balik Papan, East Dutch 
Dec. 19; (8) Davao, South Philippines, Dec. 20; (9) Kuching, Sarawak, Dec. 28; (10) Manila (fell), | Borneo, Jan. 25; (20) Kendari, Celebes, Jan. 25; (21) Singapore area, Southern Malaya. 
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THE LANDING-STAGE AT RABAUL, A BUSY LITTLE PORT IN FREQUENT 


RABAUL’S MAIN STREET: THE CAPITAL HAS BEEN TRANSFERRED TO LAE, NEW GUINEA, AS RABAUL LIES 
SHIPPING CONTACT WITH AUSTRALIA AND THE ADJACENT ISLES. 


IN DANGER OF ERUPTIONS FROM MATUPI VOLCANO, RECENTLY VERY ACTIVE. 


The photographs on this of Rabaul illustrate a very important sector of the widespread war , repeed volcanic range from end to end. In its northern end, where Rabaul lies, are the Matupi 

w by Japan in the Western Pacific: important because the seizure of Rabaul on January 20 sulphur springs and the active volcano which led to the transfer of the capital to Lae, in New 

opens up possibilities of direct attacks on Australia, only 600 miles distant. The garrison, of mainly | Guinea Sn January 23 the enemy bombed the Bulolo goldfield in the interior of New Guinea. We 

Victorian bushmen, retreated to the hills, and on January 26 were superbly resisting 10,000 Japanese. | are indebted to Mr. C. A. Banks, London representative of the Canadian Department of Munitions 
| and Supply, and also chairman of the Bulolo Gold Mine, for our two top pictures. 


New Britain, long, crescent-shaped, largest of the Bismarck Archipelago, is traversed by a high and | 
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“A GLOOMY PORTENT FOR MR. HITLER”: THE U.S. VANGUARD ARRIVES. 


MAJOR-GENERAL J. CHANEY, U.S. C.-IN-C., BRITISH ISLES, GREETING AN OFFICER. 


t 


A BRITISH SERGEANT SHAKES HANDS WITH A MEMBER OF THE U.S. CONTINGENT. 


ON BRITISH SOIL: THE VANGUARD OF THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, OFFICIALLY TERMED “THE UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES IN THE BRITISH ISLES.” 


AMERICAN MACHINE-GUNNERS PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN ULSTER. 


On January 26 the vanguard of the Second American Expeditionary Force to Europe 
(officially known as the United States Army Forces in the British Isles) arrived in 
Northern Ireland. This force, under the command of Major-General Russell P. Hartle, 
was welcomed, on behalf of the British Government, by Sir Archibald Sinclair, and 
Mr. Andrews, Prime Minister of Northern Ireland. ‘‘ Your safe arrival here,"’ said 
Sir Archibald, “marks a new stage in the world war. It is a gloomy portent for 


N.A.A.F.1. GIRLS SERVING THE NEW ARRIVALS WITH WELCOME CUPS OF TEA. 


Mr. Hitler; nor will its significance be lost on General Tojo." The impending arrival 
of this U.S. Expeditionary Force was a carefully guarded secret, and few of those 
in the Northern Ireland port of disembarkation had any inkling of the historic 
event about to unfold until the troopship was slowly moving to her berth. Bandsmen 
of the Royal Ulster Regiment played the National Anthem as the ship came to rest, 
and then the “ Star-spangled Banner.” 
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ADMIRAL CHAN-CHAK. 
Who led the escape of about 80 officers and 
men and 100 Chinese soldiers in a dash from 
Hong Kong on Christmas morning. After 
seizing six naval motor torpedo-boats, the 
party finally es Aberdeen Island and 
safety. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL RALPH LEATHAM, K.C.B. if 
To be Flag Officer in Charge, Malta, in suc- |} 
cession to Admiral Sir Wilbraham T. R. Ford. 
He has Commander-in-Chief on the i 
East Indies Station, where he was respon- 

? sible for the naval part of the successfi’ i 
i operations in East Africa and the Red Sea 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY TELLS THE CONVOCATION OF HIS DECISION TO RESIGN 
The Convocation of Canterbury met in Westminster to hear the Primate of All England, Dr. Cosmo Lang, announce his decision to vp 
ishops r 


listening to Dr. Lang are: (1. to r.) the B 


MRS. YVONNE LLEWELLYN ROBERTS. 
Known as France's “Nurse Cavell,” she is the 
French wife of an Englishman. She was sentenced 
to death by the Germans in the last war, and has 
now arrived in London after helping hundreds of 
French soldiers and civilians, in this war, to escape 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 
PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


ee ~~ 

BOARD OF INQUIRY DISCUSSES PEARL HARBOUR DISASTER: (L. TO R.) BRIG.-GENERAL J. T. 

MCNARNEY, ADMIRAL W. H. STANDLEY, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OWEN ROBERTS, OF THE SUPREME 
COURT, REAR-ADMIRAL JOSEPH REEVES AND MAJOR-GENERAL FRANK ROSS MCCOY. 


The findings of the board of inquiry, headed by Associate Justice Owen Roberts, resulted in the placing 
of full guilt on Admiral Kimmel and General Short. Warnings had been issued to these two officers long 
before the’ attack, but they ignored them and failed to make suitable dispositions to meet the danger. 


: DR. LANG 


of Coventry, Dr. Haigh; of Hereford, Dr. Parsons; of Chichester, Dr. Bell; of Bristol, 

of Norwich, Dr. Pollock; of Derby, Dr. Rawlinson; of London, Dr. Fisher ; 

of Lichfield, Dr. Wood; the Archbishop of Canterbury, mo the Bishop of Bath 

and Wells, Dr. Underhill; of Winchester, Dr. Garbett; of Rochester, Dr. Chavasse; of St. Albans, 

Dr. Furse; of Leicester, Dr. Guy Vernon Smith; of Gloucester, Dr. Headlam; of St. Edmundsbury 

and Ipswich, Dr. Brook; of Chelmsford, Dr. Wilson; of Ely, Dr. Wynne; of Lincoln, Dr. Hicks; 
of Salisbury, Dr. Lovett; of Guildford, Dr. Macmillan. 


of Exeter, Dr. Curzon ; 





THE CONQUEROR OF BARDIA AND HALFAYA: MAJOR-GENERAL DE VILLIERS (LEFT) 
CHATTING WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL WILLOUGHBY NORRIE. 
Genera! de Villiers, commanding the 2nd South African Division, was responsible for the taking of 
Bardia on January 2, and it was he who received the flag of truce on behalf of General Arthur 
Schmidt On January 18 Halfaya, the last Axis stronghold east of Benghazi, also surrendered 
to General de Villiers, about 6000 men, including two Italian generals, being taken prisoner 


SUCCEEDED DR. DAVIDSON IN THE SEE OF CANTERBURY IN 


to make way for a younger man. The names of the Bishops 
. Woodward ; of Birmingham, Dr. Barnes; of Truro, Dr. Hunkin; 


ADMIRAL HUSBAND KIMMEL. 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet at the time of the Japanese surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, who has 
been found guilty of “ dereliction of duty,” 
and will, it is assumed, court-martialled in 
company with Lieut.-General Walter Short. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL WALTER SHORT. 
Formerly commanding the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, who has been accused of failing in his 
duty, in company with Admiral immel, 
by the special commission investigating the 
Pearl Harbour attack. There was sad lack 

of co-operation between the commanders. 


1928, 


4 
LORD ILLINGWORTH. 


Former Postmaster-General, whose death was an- 
nounced on January 23. It was in 1916 that he was 


sopetates tmaster-General—a post which he 
id until May 1921, when he was raised to the 
Peerage. peerage now becomes extinct 


SEAMAN-GUNNER EDWARD ELLIOTT. 
Who was aboard the “ Umona” when she was tor- 
pedoed. He and two others managed to get on a 
small float. Half-submerged, and in great danger 
from sharks, they were twelve days before being 
picked up. Elliott has been awarded the BEM 
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RITING before the debates on the 

war which are to take place in 

both Houses of Parliament, while the 
situation in the Far East has not greatly 
changed, although showing a certain 
deterioration, and while a new major 
battle may be brewing in North Africa, 
it appears a suitable moment to devote 
an entire article to events in Russia. 
It has not been easy to discover exactly what 
has been happening in that campaign. Speaking 
in turn to two men whose judgment and information 
might be expected to coincide, I was surprised to find 
that they did not do so. Not that there were any 
doubts in the mind of either that the situation was 
favourable. So much, I think, is true of all instructed 
opinion. There are to be found in it some extreme 
optimists, but no pessimists. But there is what may 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


EVENTS IN RUSSIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


reserves and cover itself against any really dangerous 
Russian counter-stroke elsewhere. In such a case 
Germany could afford to give a great deal more ground 
in the north now, so long as she was not forced to 
abandon vital springboards inthe south. An endeavour 
might therefore be made to cling for the winter to 
an area covering approximately the Ukraine, White 
Russia, and the Baltic States. 

Possession of the Crimea would be all-important 
in such a scheme, for several reasons. It would pro- 
vide a bridge to the Caucasus; it would hamper the 
activities of the Russian Black Sea Fleet; and it 
would permit the spring operations to start off well, 
instead of beginning another separate operation to 
recover the Crimea, which would not be as easily 
recovered as it was gained last year. For that reason, 
I have always felt that the Germans would make 
supreme efforts to hold on to the peninsula. They 
have already counter-attacked in strength, and it 
does not appear that our allies now hold more than 
the Kerch peninsula and the defences of Sevastopol. 
But my own view is that it is improbable that the 
enemy will be able to cling on much longer to the 
eastern Ukraine, and that we may see the Russians 








THE THREE MOST VITAL SECTORS ALONG THE RUSSIAN 

FRONT: NO. I, LENINGRAD, WHERE MOVEMENTS INDICATE 

A PINCERS STRATEGY FROM LAKE LADOGA TO STARAYA, 
BELOW NOVGOROD AND LAKE ILMEN. 


Leningrad, like a Gulliver awakening from his slee; Pp. Oe has begun to 
throw off the cords by which Nazi Lilliputians had d it. From 
the Valdai Hills a flank attack on the entire Goan position 
had been made, with the intention of forcing back the enemy 
along the whole line of the River Narva, west of Leningrad, Lake 
Ilmen and Staraya, the objective being to force him back into 
Estonia. The Soviet are showing considerable activity further 
north against the Finns, in the direction of Lake Ladoga, the 
latter suffering considerable losses. The map above shows the 
line from Narva to Novgorod. 


(Copyright Map by “‘ The Times."’) 


be called a central view, which is in general optimistic, 
yet still eagerly searching for signs and portents, still 
feeling the need of more illumination on the subject. 
Those who find themselves in this predicament are 
asking how far the German plans for the future are 
actually being checkmated, whether the enemy's 
reverses are yet, or are soon likely to be severe enough 
to hamper the execution of his projects. What those 
projects are must of course be in itself a matter for 
conjecture, but it seems reasonably certain that they 
include a further offensive against Russia. After all 
the talk of the destruction of the main Russian armies 
and the annihilation of Russia’s military and economic 
power, German spokesmen are now admitting with 
their nearest approach to candour that Soviet resources, 
organisation and recuperative abilities are far in excess 
of their anticipations. It seems out of the question 
now for the enemy to regard Russia as an exploded 
menace which he can simply block with one hand 
next spring while pursuing other designs. He must 
go on fighting Russia. And that means, to my mind, 
that he must, if he can, attack Russia once more. 
Apart from purely military considerations, there 
is the question of the Caucasus oilfields. This question 
has been endlessly debated, and the estimates of 
Germany's requirements and resources have been so 
widely different as to be almost valueless. The 
soundest view seems to be that output and artificial 
production at present suffice to cover expenditure and 
permit of large savings during quiet periods, which 
may be taken to include such secondary operations 
as Germany and her allies carried out in the Balkans 
and Africa last year, but that they do not suffice to 
support great campaigns. If this be so, then Germany 
was saving for the first six months of last year, and 
drawing on her reserves for the last six months. If, 
therefore, she is to go on fighting Russia on a great 
scale, she will still have need of Russian oil next 
spring, and whatever operations she sets in train will 
have the acquisition of it as one of their main objects. 
But this might be gained in two ways. Germany 
might attempt, as she did last summer, to overwhelm 
Russia completely and destroy her fighting power, 
so that all the fruits fell Into tlie aggressor’s lap together. 
But it is also conceivable that the German High 
Command would try to mask or block the Russian 
forces in the north and centre, while making a thrust 
of colossal strength in the south, counting on its 
weight and power to draw in the available Russian 
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was slightly improved. Little progress 
was reported in the sector of Kharkov, 
though there our allies were probably 
making some advances, without indi- 
cating their situation or scope. And 
down in the south, ever since the 
enemy was chased out of Rostov many 
weeks ago, the Russians were halted in 
front of Taganrog. 

In the third week of January, however, a great 
change came over the situation. It began with the 
recapture of Mojaisk, which was very strongly 
fortified, and was held until the Russian pincers were 
in the act of closing upon the German forces in the 
town and its vicinity. The bulk of those forces did 
finally escape, though not without suffering heavy 
losses and abandoning a considerable amount of 
material. The Russians took up the pursuit. They 
did not move at the sensational rate of the Germans 
in their pursuits at an earlier stage, but they covered 
eight to ten miles a day during the first three or four 
days, and that is quite fast for winter. They have 
been dive-bombing the main road to Smolensk, while 
it has been reported that ski troops have been thrusting 
in from the flanks. But this, important as it was, was 
only the beginning. The advance further north has 
been more sensational. About January 14, the 
Russians recaptured the town of Ostashkov, which 
lies about half-way between Lake Ilmen and Rzhev, 
and on the branch railway from Bologoe to Sokolniki, 
which links the main Leningrad-Moscow and Leningrad- 
Vitebsk lines. The news meant little at first ; in fact, 
the name being wrongly spelt in the printed versions 
of the communiqué, the town could not even be identi- 
fied with absolute certainty, and it seemed just possible 
that it was really Ostashovo, a little town on the 
Moscow front, between Mojaisk and Volokolamsk. 
But in truth the recapture of Ostashkov marked the 
beginning of by far the grandest Russian counter-stroke 
since the war began. On Friday night it was announced 
that our allies had recaptured a group of towns of 
which I need mention only two: Kholm, on the Lovat 
River, and Toropets, nearly 100 miles west of Rzhev. 
Measure this advance as favourably from the German 
point of view as you can, you cannot make it less 
than 65 miles from the former front line to these two 
towns. Rzhev is surrounded, and any garrison which 
may be left in it may be considered doomed. But 
that in itself is a small matter. What is more import- 
ant is that the German forces in the Moscow sector 
appear bound to carry out a deep withdrawal, or 
suffer a disastrous defeat, and that the great north- 
and-south railway, from Leningrad to Odessa, is 
closely threatened at Sokolniki. 

The Russians report fierce fighting in the course 
of this victorious offensive. We do not know—and 
we should give a great deal to know—how strongly 
this front was held. We hear of considerable booty, 
of 17,000 German killed, but virtually no prisoners, 
only “several hundreds’’ being mentioned. The 
ferocity of the fighting when the Russians, after all 
they have endured at German hands, come to close 
quarters with their foes, may well lead to the propor- 


tion of prisoners being lower than in other wars, but 
(Continued overleaf 























NO. 2: THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE FROM SELIJAROVO To 
VYAZMA, WITH A CLAWS MOVEMENT SOUTH FROM BRYANSK, 
TO CLOSE AROUND SMOLENSK, THE PIVOT OF THE GERMAN 
WINTER DEFENCE LINE, ONE HUNDRED MILES SOUTH-WEST 
OF VYAZMA. THE DOTTED LINE INDICATES THE APPROXI- 
MATE RUSSIAN FRONT ON JANUARY 22. 
From Selijarovo, south of the Valdai Hills to Bryansk and Orel 
(where they are in liaison with the southern forces), General 
Zhukov’s yy BE - are threatening an immense pincers 
movement on sk, the bastion of the enemy winter defence. 
Vyazma, 85 miles south-west of Mojaisk, and 160 miles south-west 
of Moscow, fell after violent resistance, the most important German- 
held outpost from Mojaisk to Smolensk. Violent fighting in Rijev, 
another stronghold, a railway junction 110 miles north-west of 
Moscow, was imperil by the frontal drive down the Volga from 
Staritsa and by an outflanking movement through Selijarovo to 
the north-west. Zhukov brilliantly struck in his wide pincer, 
slowly working towards the vast tion of Smolensk and nearby 
— a on the Moscow-Smolensk high road and railway. The 
general, backed by brilliant staff work, struck at the 
extreme points of the enemy claw penetration around Moscow, by 
new armies held in reserve, and cleverly out-manceuvred the Gorman 
General Staff. The difficulty confronting the latter was that they 
were always six weeks behind their - a. ao programme, caused 
peiacipely ‘the the resistance offered in Greece and Crete. The 
is not t 


(Copyright Map by “ The Times.”) 


approaching the Dnieper before long. There was a 
period in the first part of January when it seemed 
that the Germans were contriving to slow down and 
muffle the Russian thrusts. The Moscow salient 
remained in the form which it had assumed after the 
first brilliant Russian counter-offensive. The invest- 
ment of Leningrad continued, though the situation 





















































NO. 3: THE LINE OF OREL-KURSK-KHARKOV, IN THE 
UKRAINE, WHERE THE GERMANS ARE BEING DRIVEN BACK 
FROM THE DONETS TOWARDS THE DNIEPER; HERE, 
MARSHAL VON BOCK HAS BEEN SENT TO TAKE THE 
COMMAND OF THE LATE VON REICHENAU, FACING MARSHAL 
TIMOSHENKO, THE ENEMY MAKING DESPERATE EFFORTS 
TO HOLD THE CRIMEA AND UKRAINE AT ANY COST. 


On January 21, a the Orel-Kharkov area, the Germans were 
driven back with heavy losses, over 1400 being killed. The Red 
Army cleared 45 towns and villages in this sector in three days. 
In the Donets, the enemy admitted that their line was broken, 
and it is the objective of the Soviet southern army to retake 
Kharkov, now strongly invested—which may have oie before 
this—and drive the forces now under Marshal Fedor Von Bock 
across the Dnieper at least. The Germans are making desperate 
efforts to hold the Crimea, and retook Theodosia by a surprise 
attack, but their forces before Sevastopol are suffering heavily 
from sorties, and with the retreat of Von Bock’s army there is 
growing danger that Germany’s Crimean forces may find the bottle- 
neck at Perekop soon closed to them 


(Copyright Map by George Philip and Sen.) 
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OUR NEW BATTLESHIP “DUKE OF YORK ”—CARRIED MR. CHURCHILL TO U.S.A. 

















THE SHIP WHICH TOOK MR. CHURCHILL TO AMERICA: THE 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP “DUKE OF YORK.’"’ ONE OF BRITAIN’S FIVE NEW WARSHIPS OF THE 
“KING GEORGE V.” CLASS, SHE IS THE LARGEST, MOST POWERFULLY ARMED, AND MOST STRONGLY PROTECTED BATTLESHIP IN THE WORLD. 























é ENCOUNTERED DURING THE PRIME MINISTER’S ATLANTIC CROSSING. 
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} WAVES BREAKING OVER H.M.S. “ DUKE OF YORK”: VERY ROUGH WEATHER WAS 42 i THE FORWARD GUN TURRETS: IT WAS ORIGINALLY STATED 
¢ MOUNTED TEN I4-IN. GUNS, SIXTEEN 5°25-IN., AND MANY LIGHTER GUNS. 





THAT THIS CLASS | 


——— 





Pe 

T was made known on 

January 25 that for 
his recent visit to the 
United States and Can- 
ada, Mr. Churchill and 
his party travelled in 
H.M.S. ‘* Duke of York.” 
This is the first time that 
this, one of our newest 
battleships, has been 
mentioned as being at 
sea. Laid down in 1937, 
the ‘* Duke of York "’"—so 
named to commemorate 
the King’s service in the 
Royal Navy—which has 
a displacement of 35,000 
tons, was launched at 
Clydebank on Septem- 
ber 16, 1939—a fortnight 
after war was declared. 
The other four ships of 
this class are the “* King 
George V."’, the ill-fated 
** Prince of Wales,"’ the 
“Jellicoe” and the 
* Beatty.” It was 
officially stated when 
this class was laid down 
that the design would 
include enhanced de- 
fence against air attack, 





and an improved system 
of under-water protection. 
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MR. CHURCHILL AND PARTY ON BOARD THE NEW BATTLESHIP: ON THE PRIME MINISTER'S LEFT ARE ADMIRAL SIR 





(Continued opposite DUDLEY POUND AND AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PORTAL. ON HIS RIGHT, LORD BEAVERBROOK, MR, AVERILL R 


HARRIMAN, FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN DILL, AND LIEUT.-GENERAL MACREADY,. é 
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H.M.S. “Duke of 
York's" complement 
was given as 1500, and 
her armament included 
tenl4-in., sixteen 5°25-in. 
four multiple pompoms, 
and several smaller guns. 
Her speed is said to be 
over 30 knots. The 
Prime Minister and his 
party, which included 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Dudley Pound, Air Chief- 
Marshal Sir Charles Por- 
tal, Mr. Averill Harriman 
President Roosevelt's 
personal representative, 
and others, left London 
by special train and em- 
barked secretly; so 
secretly that no one 
knew of the journey 
until they arrived safely 
in America for the second 
meeting with the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States. For the return 
journey it was considered 
safer for Mr. Churchill to 
fly, and he crossed from 
Bermuda to Plymouth in 
a British Airways fly- 
ing-boat, taking only 
18 hours. 
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Continued.) 
this figure is so low that it must represent either 
a very hasty German retreat under cover of rear- 
guards—in which case the retreat must have been 
fully prepared, because it could not otherwise have 
been executed on this scale in the time—or a thinly- 
held front. Perhaps there may have been a com- 
bination of the two factors, though I am inclined 
to believe that the former was the more important. 
But is the front immediately north of Lake Ilmen any 
more secure from the enemy’s point of view, and if 
it should likewise be penetrated, will he be able to 
maintain the investment of Leningrad ? This example 
of Russian hitting power, and still more of Russian 
mobility in the very height of winter, is extremely 
heartening. It cannot fail to afflict the enemy with 
acute anxiety. If 
only it can be 
repeated in the 
Ukraine, there is 
a prospect of the 
enemy ’s_ suffering 
something 
approaching a 
disaster. 

Almost equally 
encouraging are the 
reports of Russian 
production which 
come both from 
official circles and 
from the Press. It 
is evident that the 
work of reassembly 
has been rapidly 
carried out, and 
that many new 
factories to the 
eastward are 
already in _ full 
swing. But Russia’s 
weakest point is 
still her communi- 
cations, and _ her 
railways are heavily 
encumbered — wit- 
ness the accounts of 
the interminable 
journey between 
Moscow and 
Kuybishev, which 
represents a dis- 
tance similar to 
that between 
London and 
Inverness. It is, 
therefore, of  in- 
terest to note that 
production is also 
continuing in the 
forward area. The 
special correspon- 
dent of The Times 
in Moscow has just 
pointed out that 
precautionary 
evacuation of 
machinery from 
threatened districts 
did not necessarily 
imply stoppage of 
work in the 
factories. He him- 
self had visited an 
arms factory from 
which the conveyor 
belts had been 
removed for safety, 
and had found sub- 
machine-guns and 
mortars being 
turned out rapidly, 
though not by such 
up-to-date means, 
and on January 23 


find the Red Army short of any of the most modern 
weapons or equipment. 

After this sketch of the military and industrial 
situation, I can go back to my original problem, this 
year’s German offensive. I assume, for the reasons 
I have given, that it will come. The Russians told 
Sir Stafford Cripps that they expected it, and even 
went so far as to prophesy that it would be followed 
by a Russian counter-offensive in the autumn which 
would amount to a knock-out blow. If, with all the 
immense advantages of surprise and experience of a 
whole series of campaigns, against an army not fully 
mobilised, the Germans were unable to gain a decisive 
victory last year, there is cause to believe that they 
will meet with even less success this year. The Russians 
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GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, C.IN-C. OF THE AMERICAN FORCES, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, WHOSE BRILLIANT DEFENSIVE MAN(C2UVRES 
HAVE WITHSTOOD OVERWHELMING JAPANESE ONSLAUGHTS BY LAND, SEA AND AIR FOR OVER SEVEN WEEKS, INFLICTING ENORMOUS 
LOSSES. ON JANUARY 23 GENERAL WAVELL CONGRATULATED HIM ON HIS MAGNIFICENT DEFENCE. 


for the winter and rest and re- equip his forces for 
further action in the spring. This is the first occasion 
on which one of his chief opponents has had any 
opportunity to prevent his doing so, and even now 
we cannot tell for certain to what extent our allies 
will be able to carry out this vital task. We can only 
say that their prospects seem to be good, in view of 
the last offensives in front of and north of Moscow, 
and that they are grimly determined to make the most 
of them. Their greatest danger will be in the air ; 
for the enemy has withdrawn a large proportion of his 
aircraft from their front, and whatever operations the 
Luftwaffe may undertake in the interval, many scores 
of squadrons are likely to be found by next spring 
fully restored as regards trained personnel, aircraft, 
and fighting power 
in general. The 
Russians have also 
to take into 
account the possi- 
bility that next 
time the attack 
will be combined 
with an attempt 
to open the 
Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus. 

There our forces 
in Syria, Iraq, and 
Iran come into the 

_ picture. It is im- 
probable that we 
can now build 
them up as rapidly 
as we had hoped, 
because of the 
insistent calls of 
the Far East. In 
that respect, as_in 
many others, Ger- 
many Owes a great 
deal to the aid 
which she is re- 
ceiving from 
Japan. But the 
whole art of grand 
Strategy lies in 
correct calculation 
of the time factor 
in relation to the 
strength of the 
various fronts. If 
we could be strong 
everywhere, it 
would be desirable 
now to bring our 
strength in the 
territories which I 
have named up 
to the maximum. 
In the present 
circumstances, it 
would be waste, 
because all the 
probabilities are in 
favour of the forces 
now stationed there 
sufficing until about 
the month of May. 
It will be Japan’s 
aim to prevent us 
from preparing 
to meet Germany 
in the Middle East, 
and Germany her- 
self will also employ 
every possible de- 
vice to keep us on 
the stretch during 
the intervening 
period. The transfer 
of a number of 
submarines from 
the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean’ in 
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people were work- 

ing on the manufacture of small arms. This is 
a truly remarkable achievement. The Russians 
have been dealt hard blows in their industries, 
some of which, like those of Kharkov, when it 
is retaken, cannot be restored for a long time, if 
while this war lasts. But there is reason to hope 
that by the coming spring the war output of Russia 
will be far greater than it was when the Germans 
launched their attack last June. There need, therefore, 
be no fear that if Hitler should be in a position to 
launch another grand offensive next year, he will 
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have now absorbed all the lessons of the new forms of 
warfare, and have thought out variations of their 
own. They have obviously improved their organisation 
and staff work. They have introduced fresh tactical 
devices, such as the assault on armoured fighting 
vehicles by armoured fighter aircraft, and are certainly 
at work on the production of others. Nevertheless, 
a great deal must depend upon the extent to which 
they can keep up the pressure and maintain the strain 
upon the German Army during the next eight or ten 
weeks. Hitler's policy so far has been to sit down 


waenty as Commander Ly the 42nd Division 
and thirteen other decorations. From 1930 to 1935 he was Chief of the U.S. Army Staff. 


in France, and x7 the ‘ae successful in sav- 


ing him from the 
annihilating defeat which he might even now be 
suffering had he not been powerfully reinforced. Yet 
that reinforcement was made at the expense of Ger- 
many’s campaign in the Atlantic, and we are reaping 
the benefit of the weakening of her submarine forces 
in those waters. Germany may still have surprises 
in store, but her situation is very different to what it 
was, and for the first time her Nazi rulers must be 
asking themselves, not what is the shortest road to 
victory, but what is the safest path by which to escape 
the menace of utter defeat. 
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BATAN PENINSULA, PHILIPPINES, WHERE GEN. MACARTHUR HOLDS JAPAN. 


Drawn By Gorpon Home. 
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A RELIEF MAP OF THE ROCKY VOLCANIC PENINSULA OF BATAN, WITH ITS CRATERAL FORTRESSES, 17 MILES WIDE AT ITS 
NECK. HERE AMERICANS AND FILIPINOS HAVE GALLANTLY HELD ALL ENEMY ATTACKS AT BAY FOR OVER FOUR WEEKS. 





The brilliant series of defensive actions fought by General Douglas MacArthur, scored a smashing success, relieving the pressure on his other flank. Batan is 
Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. and Filipino forces in the Philippines, have taken formed by two extinct volcanoes, whose original crateral lakes burst and left 
place on Batan Peninsula, since the Japanese superiority in troops, ships and admirable natural fortresses rising above 4200 ft., vulnerable only to aircraft. 
aircraft compelled him to retreat from Manila. For over four weeks he has held The neck of the peninsula is 17 miles across, the U.S. main defence position, 
Batan's northern end with Horatius-like tenacity. On January 24 a heavy and having only about 50,000 good troops to protect the numerous landing 
enemy attack was made on his left flank and at night many infiltrated along beaches it is none too many. Behind the peninsula stands Corregidor Island 
the beaches, mountain passes and to Subic Bay, where is the U.S. naval base of and its outer forts, almost impregnable. We are indebted to Lieut.-Colonel F. 
Olangapa. By a brilliant counter-attack on his right, with artillery and troops, he Melony, late R.E., for the topographical information on which our drawing is based. 
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THE DEFENCE OF AERODROMES: METHODS OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


re 


SURFACE. 


SOLID 
GROUND. 


SHELTER. 


4— AKAMUNITION, 
FOOO AND WATER 











ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY MUST BE PLACED DEEP, 
WELL CONCEALED ANDO PROTECTED, 


TEE 








En 
ie oe 7 


ae 


RAMAN OOP-CARRYING GLIDERS CAN LAND IN EVEN SMALL FIELDS. 


THUS ALL “THE COUNTRY AROUND AN AERODROME SHOULD HAVE WEAPONS ARE NECESSARY FOR. QUICKLY ANNIHILATING ENEMY 
FIXED OBSTRUCTIONS. 


TROOP-CARRYING AIRCRAFT AND MEN. 


THE PARAMOUNT NECESSITY FOR BOTH STATIC AND MOBILE 


The recent questions in Parliament and articles in the Press have drawn that every aerodrome could be adequately defended by air fighter forces, 
attention to the vital necessity for a comprehensive scheme for the defence and that is why it is so necessary to provide each aerodrome with strong 
of aerodromes. The aerodrome and the country around it will now be defended by static and mobile defence forces. In a recent article, “ The Times”’ military 
local units of the R.A.F. Regiment, while the main area as a whole will still be under correspondent suggested that the static defence forces must, wherever possible, 
the general defence scheme of the military authorities. Obviously, the first be provided with deep dug-outs, so that they can retire to these shelters 
and foremost defence of aerodromes is effective air defence by strong forces during the preliminary bombing and be ready instantly to climb to their 
of fighter aircraft that prevent hostile bombers and troop-carriers approaching. well-camouflaged strong points on the surface immediately parachutists or 
In the case of an invasion, it appears that it would be impossible to guarantee troop-carriers begin to land. As, probably, a large number of parachute 
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DEFENCE ABOVE AND UNDER THE GROUND. 
PARACHUTE AND AIR-BORNE TROOPS j FOUR PROBLEMS OF “ATTACK:) 


EXAMPLE: ME, C CRETE. 
TROOPS LANDED FROM THE SEA. ‘CAPTURED BY peat 
EXAMPLE: KOTA BARU, MALAYA. MOBILE UNITS. 
EXAMPLE, AXIS AERODROME IN LIBYA. 


Sara aT” 
74 Sk BAL 
Pritt Pt A gg 


TO PROTECT MOBILE DEFENCE 
TaTHE PRELIMINARY BOMBING 
OR TO THE LANDING OF ENEMY 
TROOPS. 4 








DRIVE To * : : 

SIDE -CAR é on 

WHEEL. . TURE CEEP UNDERGROUND 
. SHELTER. 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER. LANDING AND COULD BE 
LIGHT FAST ARMOURED VEHICLES SUITABLE FOR MOBILE AERODROME DECIMATED PROPERLY HANDLED FAST MOBILE 
DEFENCE AGAINST ENEMY. AIR-BORNE TROOPS. o mee DEFENCES. 


| ceailen 


ER} FORCES IN THE DEFENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN’S AERODROMES. 


armoured car, the ‘‘ Dingo" and the Bren gun-carrier It is also possible 


it is obviously necessary to provide a strong mobile defence, consisting of 
to use a type of little air-cooled three-wheeler, as illustrated, which—plus its 


armed and armoured vehicles able to go anywhere and attack the enemy as 
soon as possible after their landing. Here the armed and lightly armoured armour—weighs less than half a_ ton, 
motor-cycle and side-car, with drive to the side-car wheel, would be a very decimate hostile troops immediately after they had landed, and just when 
handy vehicle in capable hands. In this country we have the most expert | they are very vulnerable. These cars and cycles should (where possible) 
cross-country motor-cyclists in the world, and these young men, specially be kept in garages underground to protect them during the preliminary 
trained for the work, would form a highly manceuvrable striking force. There | bombardment from the air by enemy bombers 


troops and enemy gliders would land in the area surrounding the aerodrome, | could also be other types which are in general military use, such as the 
| 
| 


and would be able to attack and 
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“THE COST HAS BEEN ENORMOUS,” BI 
VIVID SCENES FROM THE SNOW- BC 

















& RUSSIAN INFANTRY, DRAWN ON SLEIGHS, GO INTO ACTION BEHIND THE TANKS, 5 














7 THESE SLEIGH TROOPS HAVE PROVED THEMSELVES IN MANY TANK BATTLES. ¢ 
& > 

































THE WAY TO AIR SUPREMACY: 


! 


RUSSIAN WAR ‘PLANE: THE ‘“‘ PE-2”’ TWIN-ENGINED, HIGH-SPEED BOMBER. 





| S 
A SOVIET FIGHTER ’PLANE ON SKIS. , 
ANOTHER 





























WHITE-CLAD SKI TROOPS MOVING UP TOWARDS THE FIGHTING-LINE, 4 q THE ENEMY'’S DREAD: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RED ARMY SKI TROOPS. ¢ 
{ eS 
Smashing their way forward on a wide front, the Red Armies are now exploiting Red Army is pulverising the hard-pressed German forces. Hitler’s “intuition” | 
to the full their great victory in the battle for Mojaisk. Mojaisk was intended has so far proved no match for the courage and strength of Soviet Russia, but 
to be the bastion behind which the Germans could entrench themselves during the price of victory has been heavy. On his return from Russia recently, Sir 
the winter months and from which a fresh assault could be hurled against Stafford Cripps, in a public statement, said: “ The cost has been enormous in 
Moscow in the spring. But now the pivot of Hitler's “ winter line'’ has been terms of suffering and domestic tragedy,” and yet, Sir Stafford was able to add, 


smashed: the road to Smolensk is open, and from the north to the south the “nothing struck me more on my return to Moscow last month than to find 





US,” BUT THE RED ARMY SWEEPS ON: 


NOW-BOUND RUSSIAN BATTLE-FRONT. 


= 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS SEARCHING FOR LAND-MINES WITH SPECIAL MAGNETIC RINGS. } 








MOBILITY IN THE SNOW.: A HORSE-DRAWN SLEDGE GUN MOVES FORWARD. 
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A RUSSIAN FLAME-THROWING TANK FIRING TREES IN THE GERMAN PATH. b FRONT-LINE NURSES AT WORK AT A FIELD DRESSING-STATION. 
at. 
nm” | the difference in morale there. When the Germans were approaching there was * Another factor which gives cause for encouragement is that in this war the 
but a great deal of disquietude in Moscow. When I came back in December | | Russians have discovered and used a number of very young generals. Some 
Sir have never seen a people with their tails higher up. They were magnificent, | older generals have been put to work of less importance and the younger people 
; in despite the fact that they were suffering every kind of discomfort from bombings given a chance. This lesson quite a lot of countries might learn from Russia." 
idd, and the food situation."" The Russian appreciation of the realities and paramount Aided by material assistance in the way of weapons from the Allies, the 


find necessities of modern war was emphasised in Sir Stafford’s statement that Red Army tide sweeps relentlessly westward 
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BARDIA RECAPTURED: ENEMY HOIST WHITE FLAG WHEN STORMED. 


BARDIA: THE ENEMY HOIST A WHITE FLAG, AFTER IT WAS 
STORMED ON JANUARY 2 BY TROOPS UNDER MAJOR-GENERAL 
DE VILLIERS. 


BARDIA, WHEN THE SOUTH AFRICANS, BRITISH AND POLISH ARTILLERY HAD 
ENTERED THE TOWN AFTER ITS UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDE 


WERE TAKEN, 


ACTIVITY SHOWN BY A NETWORK OF WHEEL AND CATERPILLAR TRACKS OF BRITISH 
FORCES PURSUING THE RETREATING AXIS COLUMNS. 


The recapture of Bardia on January 2, by South Africans, with British and Polish 
units under Major-General de Villiers, followed concentrated bombing of the town's 
defences for a week. Since its capture by the Germans, it had been heavily 
fortified with a 20-mile * defence-in-depth'’ of wire, concrete dug-outs, pill-boxes, 
tank-traps and mines. As dawn broke, British tanks tore through the gaps made by 


Vaal 


AN AIR RAID ON BARDIA HARBOUR BY SOUTH AFRICAN A.F. BOMBERS. A VIEW 
FROM DIRECTLY OVERHEAD, SHOWING BOMBS BURSTING. ZIGZAGS MARK A ROAD, 


( 


WHILST BARDIA WAS BY-PASSED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY, AND ROMMEL 
PURSUED, BARCE WAS CAPTURED. ABOVE, A_ BRITISH ARTILLERY 
OFFICER SEARCHING CAVES NEAR BARCE FOR LURKING ENEMY TROOPS. 


a 


IN BARCE ; THE POPULATION, ON ITS CAPTURE BY THE BRITISH, OBJECTED 
TO THE ITALIAN POLICE, ONE OF WHOM THREATENS AN ARAB. 


sappers and artillery. Furious fighting took place, but as the forward tanks reached 
the town, the Union Jack was hoisted from the municipal building in the main 
street. This street has undergone many changes in name, from “ Mussolini "’ to 
“ Adolf Hitler,” but the South Africans renamed it “Smuts Avenue."’ Major- 


General Artur Schmidt, the first German general to surrender, is a man with all 
[Continued opposite 
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BARDIA RECAPTURED: GERMAN GENERAL 
SURRENDERS; BRITISH PRISONERS RESCUED. _ 
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BRITISH AND NEW ZEALAND PRISONERS AT BARDIA, AFTER FIVE WEEKS, SHOW THEIR JOY 


A CORNER OF THE ENCAMPMENT AT BARDIA, WHERE I100 BRITISH PRISONERS 


WERE CONFINED. THEIR ILL-TREATMENT HAS BEEN STRONGLY CRITICISED. GRAMOPHONE 


Yl da 


BY DANCING WITH THEIR RESCUERS TO MUSIC FROM AN ITALIAN 





p fftin, 

















35 MAJOR-GENERAL SCHMIDT, THE AXIS COMMANDER (CENTRE) AFTER SURRENDERING TO MAJOR- 
rs GENERAL DE VILLIERS (LEFT). ONLY UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER WAS ACCEPTED 
7 ED. 
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\ REMARKABLE AIR PICTURE OF AXIS PRISONERS CONCENTRATING 
OUTSIDE BARDIA, LOOKING LIKE ANTS FROM THE SKY. 





s A LONG LINE OF AXIS PRISONERS, OVER 7500 IN ALL, AND MOSTLY GERMANS, STREAMING OUT OF BARDIA 








( TO A PRISONERS-OF-WAR CONCENTRATION CAMP. 5 

a a wb 4 = eee i 
Continued.) 

He surrendered unconditionally when General Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State in the Middle 

treatment of our men in 


the arrogance of the Prussian officer. v r 
de Villiers refused any other terms, and blamed the Italians. Over 1100 British prisoners, East, on January 23 said he was “ horrified’ at the 


with many New Zealanders, pent up behind barbed wire, Bardia. He saw a space of about an acre in which 1150 Britons had been 


| for they were half-starved. Mr 
They were deliriously without cover and short of rations and blankets. The Italian ‘ gentlemen" had 


mainly from Britain, 
cheered themselves hoarse as the Imperial troops entered. 


happy, and their joy was pathetic. They wolfed what food their rescuers brought, treated our men in a “ shameful way.” 
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THE EIGHTH ARMY’S TRAIL: BENGHAZI AFTER ITS CAPTURE. 











M A PICTURE OF BENGHAZI TAKEN AFTER IT FELL TO THE EIGHTH ARMY. 




















UNION JACK BEING RUN UP AT BENGHAZI AFTER THE TOWN’S CAPTURE. 

















AXIS SHIPS, WRECKED IN R.A.F. RAIDS, LYING IN TRIPOLI HARBOUR. 
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WRECKED ENEMY AIRCRAFT ON THE AERODROME AT BENINA, NEAR BENGHAZI. 








ANOTHER VIEW OF BENINA AERODROME, SHOWING A WRECKED 'PLANE AND HANGAR. 








Several indications have been given lately as to the German view of the importance 
of the campaign in North Africa; General Auchinleck's drive westward has evidently 
given the Axis Powers strong reasons for concern, and the most tangible expression 
of this concern has: been the reinforcement of General Rommel's army, despite Ger- 
many's pressing need for troops on the vast Eastern battle-front. The land strategy 


is closely related to sea strategy and the North African coastline is a vital equation 
in the Mediterranean struggle. Recent reports from America indicate that the Ger- 
mans -have been making considerable use of Marseilles, whence thousands of German 
soldiers—in the guise of Foreign Legionaires—together with great quantities of modern 
war material, are being shipped to Oran and other North African ports. According 

(Continued opposite. 
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RAIN IN THE DESERT: THE ROYAL 
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AIR FORCE V. THE WEATHER. 











R.A.F. PERSONNEL BAILING OUT AFTER HEAVY. RAINS IN THE DESERT. 
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AN OVERTURNED AEROPLANE CONVERTED BY TROOPS INTO A DESERT BIVOUAC. 











A DESERT SWAMP: TWO R.A.F. SERGEANTS, DEEP IN MUD AND SAND. ( 
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¢ A ““BLENHEIM”’ BOMBER IMMOBILISED ON A WATERLOGGED DESERT AIRFIELD. 

















i AN INDIAN N.C.O. PASSING AN ITALIAN CHURCH AT GIOVANNI BERTA. 





A. 








. : 
¢ A CAPTURED “ PEOPLE’S CAR” USED BY AN R.A.F. WING COMMANDER, $ 





Continued.) 

to a former French Deputy now in New York, these quantities of men and material 
are being transported in French ships. Many of these German troops are men who 
have already seen service with the French Foreign Legion, and are thus well 
acquainted with the desert and such places as Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. So 
much for the drastic steps taken by the Germans, who would seem to have learned 


from the Eighth Army victories that desperate measures are necessary if the Imperial 
Forces are to be kept in check. Weather—the worst for many years has recently 
played an important part in the battle of the desert, but, despite this incalculable 
factor, the Imperial troops have already dealt the Axis forces in Africa a heavy if 
not crippling blow. 
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“ISLES IN THE BLUE.” 
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“ISLANDS OF ADVENTURE.” By KARL BAARSLAG.* 


HERE was once a short story written by D. H. 
Lawrence called ‘‘ The Man Who Loved Islands.” 

The title was, in a sense, misleading; it seems to 
imply that the love of islands is a rare, and perhaps 
incomprehensible, eccentricity. In point of fact, the 
love of islands is almost universal ; at any rate, amongst 
the English-speaking peoples. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
which is a masterpiece, and ‘‘ The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” which is far from being that, owe much 
of their popularity to the craving for islands, far 
from progress and the madding crowd. All sorts of 
writers—Stevenson, Melville, Louis Becke—have pro- 
fited by the same passion. The author of this book, 


an American citizen with a Norwegian name, suggests © 


“It may be that islands satisfy a deep, primitive 
instinct in all of us—that instinct of self-preservation 
which in prehistoric times influenced man’s choice 
of dwelling grounds and led him to settle in places 
which offered a natural defence against his enemies. 
The security of an island against attack must have 
been obvious to our rudest ancestor—a fact which 
was utilised by the great castle-builders of the Dark 
and Middle Ages when they surrounded their walls 


i 


A VIEW OF THE HARBOUR AND TOWN OF RIKITEA, MANGAREVA. THE DOUBLE WHITE TOWERS 
ARE THOSE OF THE LOST CATHEDRAL. 
Mangareva (floating mountain) is the last French outpost in the Low or Dangerous Archipelago, 900 miles 
f the cleanest and most attractive in the South Seas, with a 
road running the full length of the village and parallel with the harbo 
street on the island. Mangareva is dominated by a curiously shaped mountain, Mt. 


south-east of Tahiti. Rikitea village is one o 
long, wide, 


with a deep, wide moat and there- 
by transformed their castles into 
veritable islands. Or would the 
psychologists’ explanation be that 
we island-seekers are driven to 
our sea-girt habitations by the 
same impulse that drives men to 
seek the shelter of those islands 
of the mind—the monasteries and 
hermitages that they have made 
for themselves all the world 
over? Are we merely seeking 
escape, seclusion from our fellow- 
men, when we set out upon our 
island-questing voyages ?”’ 

** Let the psychologists thrash 
the question out among them- 
selves,’ continues Mr. Baarslag. 
“ Whatever their conclusion, the 
lure will still be there.’’ That is 
sensible. Most of us who retain 
anything of the boy have known 
the occasional hankering for an 
island of our own—perhaps a 
lazy tropic isle, perhaps a 
temperate one, perhaps a storm- 
beaten rock in the Hebrides— 
but at any rate provided with 
fresh-water springs, suitable 





THE PARADE GROUNDS OF FORT JEFFERSON: THE 


Hemisphere, is, in fact an island. 
finished. In 1864 it was converted into a military 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


was .a wireless operator on a _ yacht, whose 
owner shared his passion for islands. Chapter by 
chapter he takes us from island to island, or from 
archipelago to archipelago. ‘‘I have,” he says, 
“omitted all islands, with only one or two excep- 
tions, which are on regular steamship routes or are 
frequently visited by tourists, and which most 
travelled readers have visited or already know.” 
He takes us to Easter Island, to Cocos, to luxuriant 
Pacific Islands, to the Bahamas, Tierra del Fuego, 
Galapagos, Juan Fernandez, and Pitcairn. Most of 
these have had whole books devoted to them; the 
curious reader will be more excited by his stories 
about islands seldom described and seldom visited. 

How many’ people in England, for instance, are 
aware of the existence of Mangareva and its ‘“ Lost 
Cathedral”? The island, a lonely and _ beautiful 


place 900 miles south-east of Tahiti was the seat of a 


flourishing Polynesian community, its inhabitants 
being an intelligent race reported to be even superior 
to the Tahitians. It was discovered in 1797, the 
missionaries being driven off by a shower of arrows 
and stones. It was visited again by Beechey in 1827. 
Then reports 
spread of lustrous 
black and blue 
pearls used as 
children’s _ play- 
things, raiding 
began, and in 
1834 a _ Belgian 
priest called Pére 
Laval arrived. So 
successful was he 
in domestic 
politics that he 
turned some of 
the natives into 
monks and nuns, 
completely 
destroyed the 
native civilisation, 
reduced the 
population from 
many thousands 
to a few hundreds 
and—with en- 
forced labour— 
built a huge white 


‘Mi i we oy cathedral capable 





FOREGROUND. 


Fort Jefferson, the southernmost point of America and the second largest military work ever erected in the Western 
The building of this colossal fortress was begun in 1845 but never completely 
, then used as an army post, a navy reservation, a bird 


refuge, and finally made into a National Park. 


MYSTERY GRAVE” CAN BE SEEN IN THE CENTRE 


of holding a vast congregation. He was rather 
mad and the French removed him. The church 
still stands in that remote fastness. ‘‘ Jungle 
growth reaches almost to its very doors, great 
massive gates. The church was empty. The 
cathedral, which can easily seat two thousand, did 
not have a single worshipper. The pillars supporting 
the lofty roof are of white coral rock with elaborate 
filigree work in faded but delicate blue. Pearl shell, 
literally tons of it, is the main decorative medium 





THE LOST CATHEDRAL AT RIKITEA, MANGAREVA: THE 
LARGEST CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL IN THE SOUTH SEAS, BUILT 
BY PERE LAVAL I00 YEARS AGO. 


Pére Laval, a Jesuit priest, landed at Rikitea in 1834, and after 
initial hostility on the part of the natives, man to convert 
most of them to Christianity. He then set about the building of 
a huge cathedral, one of the wonders 
of the South Seas, and estimated to 
hold 2000 worshippers. Now it stands 
deserted, a monument to a mad priest 
and the Gate, Cd a great Polynesian 
culture. 


except for several huge oil 
paintings whose age and value 
I was unable to determine. The 
altar is said to be one solid 
block of polished lava weighing 
six ° tons. The wealth and 
profusion of the costly mother- 
of-pearl work left one dumb- 
founded. Here is unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest sights 
in the South Seas, yet 
how many visitors ever reach 
Mangareva ?”’ 

I confess that I myself never 
heard of it and its cathedral 
before. Nor of Fort Jefferson, 
a vast fortress of sixteen acres 
on the outermost of the Florida 
Keys, built a hundred years ago 
and left derelict after the Civil 
War. This place is vividly 
described ; there are accounts also 
of “ E.D.” (existence doubtful) 
islands, including eight-mile-long 
Bouvet, which kept getting on 





ground for vegetables, and a sufficiency 
of pigs, goats and sea-fish. And we 
really do not care what explanation of our 


hankering may be laboriously produced 7" Sas @ Sate Geto Deparement) drews etsentioh ' nd 


of old correspondence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, cartons, posters and display 
material accumulate over many years, and become obsolete. 
gotten or kept “‘in case they may come in useful some day." 
The Country needs the paper now. Old, but no longer valuable records of past 
Samnem, Some or ae trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained 
but so infrequently referred to, will make a good contribution to the common cause—the i n 
cause of Victory. Nothing is too smail—the paper of one old envelope will make page would. be easily quotable. ; 
cartridge wad—and the Country wants it ail. 
by your usual merchant or by the local Council, but in the event of any difficulty 
a postcard to the Council Office will receive prompt attention. Since the war, enough ie it i 

recovered to fill a string of lorries stretching from toate tute; SS 8 world at wer % fo 8 sort 


by some bald, bespectacled analyser who 
probably never wanted an island in his 
life, couldn't shoot a haystack and would 
be incapable of catching even the 
stupidest fish. 

Mr. Baarslag, who is an adequate 
but not brilliant writer of English, 








* “Islands of Adventure.” By Karl Baarslag. 





waste paper has been 


PAPER SALVAGE FOR MUNITIONS. 


to the need for at least 


and off the charts as navigators either 
found or failed to find it, and which 
has at last been acknowledged and 
awarded to the Norwegians, who will 





to Glasgow—over 370,000 tons. The supply line must carry on. 


They may have been for- 


Any such material will be collected 


make no more use of it than anybody 
else could. 


That day has come. This is a crowded, varied, and 


amusing book, of which almost any 


the absence of an island to escape to, 
I strongly recommend it as a_ substi- 


of little island itself, and its author no 
bad company on it. 








(Robert Hale. Illustrated. 15s.) = 
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THE “FLYING WING”: A REVOLUTIONARY AEROPLANE ON TEST. 
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L LOOKING LIKE A BAT IN A NIGHTMARE, THE NORTHROP “ FLYING WING ’. IS HERE SEEN UNDERGOING TESTS a 
AT LOS ANGELES. THIS REVOLUTIONARY AIRCRAFT IS POWERED BY TWO PUSHER-TYPE AIRSCREWS. 5 
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Possess posse’ 
L OUR PICTURE SHOWS THE “ FLYING WING” SPEEDING ABOVE THE MOJAVE DESERT, CALIFORNIA, DESIGNED BY 


i JOHN K. NORTHROP, PRESIDENT OF NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC., THIS AEROPLANE IS SAID TO BE VERY MANCEUVRABLE. | 
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| LOOKING UP AT THE “ FLYING 
AS IT BANKS TO _ STARBOARD. THE Nn oe SEO LS SB at se <i 
MACHINE IS STATED TO BE VERY FAST. eee ies : 4g " “4 an 
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AR from retarding experimental design, 
this war—as the last—has tended to 
accelerate new developments in production 
and design; such a development is the 
“ Flying Wing" (designed by John K. 
Northrop, President of Northrop Aircraft, 
inc.), new pictures of which are shown on 
this page. The ‘plane has no fuselage and 
no tail, and is, in very fact, a flying wing 
propelled by two pusher-type airscrews. 
Exceptionally high speed and great manceuv- 
rability are claimed for this revolutionary 
machine, and these claims would seem to 


have been largely substantiated during wonnnrcccserennee — 
OF THE MACHINE ARE CLEARLY SHOWN AS SHE RESTS ON THE GROUND: LACKING ANY FUSELAGE a 
AND WITH NO TAIL, THE WIND-RESISTING SURFACES ARE GREATLY REDUCED , 
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recent tests in California. a THE CLEAN LINES 
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THE THEATRE ROYAL, BRISTOL: TO BE SAVED FOR THE NATION? 
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5 THE THEATRE ROYAL, BRISTOL : THE. PROSCENIUM, WHICH HAS REMAINED UNALTERED Prices ie eric cidlaciniantineinsmaaihartaniaeiia arama 
SINCE THE THEATRE WAS OPENED IN 1766. 
) THE AUDITORIUM AS SEEN FROM THE STAGE: THE SEATING ACCOMMODATION 
i IS I114 AND HAS BEEN FULL TO OVERFLOWING MANY A _ TIME. 


ee 


HE fate of the Theatre Royal, Bristol, the second, or possibly the oldest, ; a 

and certainly the most complete eighteenth-century theatre in the United 
Kingdom, hangs in the balance. It is to be hoped that it will be saved for the 
nation, and not pass into the possession of owners who will use it for commercial 
purposes. It is a unique building and every possible effort should be. made for 
its preservation. The theatre was opened in 1766 and granted letters patent by 
George III. in 1778. The prologue spoken on the opening night was specially 
written for the occasion by David Garrick, and among the many famous artists 


who have played there are Mrs. Siddons, the Kemballs, Barry Sullivan, 
[Continued on right. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GALLERY SEATS: MADE OF PLAIN WOOD 
AND WITHOUT BACKS, THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL SEATS. 








George Melville, Marie Wilton (Bancroft), Kate and Ellen Terry, and many others of 
equal renown. In early days the theatre was worked by stock companies, but 
has since suffered many vicissitudes. Last year a most successful pantomime 
was produced there, but shortly afterwards the theatre was damaged by water 
and has not been reopened since. Having regard’to its long association with 
} famous stage personalities and the fact that its interior remains just as it was 
THE ROYAL BOX; ON THE RIGHT IS A “CALL DOOR FOR ARTISTS. 4 when built, everything should be done to turn it into a national possession. 
OFTEN OCCUPIED THIS BOX IN THE PAST. (Photographs taken especially for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News."’) 
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THE THREE TRANSFORMATION PLATFORMS UNDER THE STAGE: USED ORIGINALLY { ) A PEEP INTO THE FLIES: THE ROPES ARE FOR LOWERING AND RAISING ( 
ON TO THE STAGE DURING PANTOMIME. ) ( THE CURTAINS. THE WOODEN WINCH WORKS THE ADVERTISEMENT CURTAIN. ) 


FOR RAISING THE CHORUS, ETC., 
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i BOOKS OF THE DAY. 4 
Sin our wars By CHARLES E. BYLES. and famous ras 


of old, we 
have seen again “ the sudden: making of splendid names,” 
destined no doubt to live in history and to be perpetuated 
in the naming of ships or places ashore, to remind future 
generations of the men who gave them renown. Thus, 
but a few months ago, the destruction of a great battle- 
cruiser recalled a line of famous sailors, whose lives and 
deeds are chronicled in ‘“‘ THE Apmirats Hoop.” By 
Dorothy Hood. With Coloured Frontispiece and 15 Other 
lilustrations (Hutchinson ; 18s.). 


“ 


This. book, evidently a labour of love and permeated 
with clannish enthusiasm, is a contribution of high value 
on the biographical side of our naval annals in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, especially during 
the American War of Independence and the struggle with 
Napoleon. As a family history, it is a thoroughly com- 
pact and shipshape job. In particular, I admire the skill 
with which the author has handled such a mass of scattered 
material, and has managed to embody in her record so 
many extracts from revealing contemporary letters, without 
loss of continuity, which is maintained by brisk and well- 
informed narrative links of commendable brevity. One 
little mannerism is the frequent expression of commisera- 
tion with characters in the story beginning with the words— 
** Poor (So-and-So).”” In these ruthless times, however, there 
is nothing reprehensible in an excess of sympathy. 

The Hoods were an old Dorset family of landowners 
occupied in agriculture and sport, but in 1740 Fate 
ordained that they should forsake the land for the sea. 
‘They took to the water,” we read, “like ducks.” A 
carriage breakdown on the hill above the Vale of Avalon 
deposited near Butleigh Vicarage one Captain (later 
Admiral) Thomas Smith, R.N., who was posting from 
Plymouth to London. No inn was available, but Captain 
Smith found refuge with the hospitable Vicar, the Rev. 
Samuel Hood, and in after-dinner talk offered to take 
one of his sons to sea as ‘ captain’s servant,’’ then a 
recognised way of entering the Navy. One son, Alexander, 
jumped at the chance, and not long afterwards his eldest 
brother, Samuel, joined him aboard the same ship, 
H.M.S. *“*‘ Romney.” In 1741 Smith became Commander- 
in-Chief on the Leeward Islands station. 

Thus the two founders of the Hood naval tradition, 
whose portraits in their later days of rank and fame adorn 
the book’s wrapper, embarked together on their adven- 
turous earthly voyage. ‘‘ Both these boys,’ writes the 
author, *‘ thus started in life by an accident, reached the 
top of the tree. Both died peers: Samuel Viscount Hood 
as Governor of Greenwich Hospital; Alexander Viscount 
Bridport as General of Marines and Vice-Admiral of 
England. Never perhaps had two brothers such neck- 
and-neck careers, but there was no jealousy, and they 
were devoted to each other. That line of farmers and 
squires may explain the family strain of longevity which 
enabled the present writer to have known a Hood who, 
at a very tender age, must have seen Samuel, first 
Lord Hood. Born in 1724, he lived until 1816.” 


Many other seafaring Hoods figure in the book, and 
careful reading is necessary to avoid confusion, since, as 
the author points out, ‘‘ the family conservatism con- 
cerning Christian names makes its story difficult to follow 
until honours distinguished its sons.’’” Even then there 
are pitfalls, for at one time there were “‘ two Lord Hoods,” 
father and son, when the first Viscount’s son succeeded 
to a barony conferred on his mother. The original Samuel 
and Alexander both had younger namesakes, cousins who 
also won distinction in the Navy ; and so it goes on unto 
the third and fourth generation. In the main, however, 
it is Samuel, first Viscount Hood (1724-1816), who 
dominates the book, and has the strongest attraction, 
we feel, for the author as well as for the reader. His 
personality is the most engaging, and, despite his ill-luck 
in being deprived of opportunities for a great independent 
victory, was evidently the finest sailor of them all. In his 
old age he became the venerated family patriarch, and he 
lived to see the final downfall of Napoleon, against whose 
fleets he had helped to deliver many a smashing blow. 


Lord Hood in battle, apparently, had something of 
“the Nelson touch” before Nelson himself perfected it, 
and nothing in this book is more interesting than his 
fatherly encouragement of the young captain whose genius 
he at once recognised. It was he who gave Nelson his 
first command of a squadron, and Nelson reciprocated 
the professional admiration of his ‘‘Sea Daddy” (as the 
phrase went), speaking of him, after his retirement, as 
“the greatest Sea Officer I ever knew.”’ Earlier in the 
book occur incidental references to Nelson’s marriage, at 
which Prince William (afterwards William IV.), another 
of Hood’s naval protégés, gave away the bride. Later, 
there are allusions to Nelson’s enchantress, “ the divine 
Emma,” and Lady Nelson's “ tribulations ” on her account. 
At the age of eighty-four Lord Hood, as Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital—a post he held for the last twenty 
years of his life—had the sorrowful duty of receiving 
Nelson’s body when it was brought thither after Trafalgar, 
and of accompanying the chief mourner to the funeral at 
St. Paul’s. Six years before his death, however, the “* old 
eagle " was comforted by a domestic event which linked 
him still closer to the memory of his immortal friend. 
“In 1810,” we read, “ Lord Hood’s second grandson, 
Samuel, married Lady Charlotte Nelson, niece of the 
Admiral, a connection which Lord Hood must have loved. 
After the deaths of her father and brother she became 
Duchess of Bronté in her own right, and that glamorous 


Italian title and the old fortress domain of Maniace, given 
by King Ferdinand to Nelson, remained to her Hood 
descendants until Mussolini confiscated thera when Italy 
entered the present war.” 


Naturally, in a book of this sort, the stress is more 
on personal and social matters than on historic events 





A BRIDE ON THE INSTALMENT SYSTEM: A CARVED WOODEN 


RECORD, ON EXHIBITION AT THE FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, CHICAGO, REPRESENTING THE SERIES OF PAYMENTS 
MADE FOR THE PURCHASE OF A WIFE BY A NATIVE OF THE 
KEI GROUP OF ISLANDS IN THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 


In the Kei Islands, a small group lying south of western New Guinea, 
are purchased on the instalment plan-—-so much down, and 
on a note, with so many fixed payments at regular intervals. 
According to Field Museum anthropologists, the price of a bride 
the upper class of Kei natives amounts to 500 dollars or more, an 
because it is often impossible to hand over such a large sum at once, 
the bride’s father anes an account of the payments by cutting a 
record on a board, such as ‘the one shown above, of the number and 
kind of objects received. When full payment has been made, the 
board is handed over to the bridegroom in lieu of a receipt. On the 
board, a wooden paddle, shown in the Museum, there are twelve 
carved lines, each representing a series of payments. First there are 
nine incomplete rings, representing gold br ts, then fourteen “ rix- 
dollars ”* (si coins introduced into the islands by the Dutch). Other 
lines show a variety of gold objects, gongs and dollars, and one line 
even includes a pig. The records of similar payments continue on the 
back of the board. All the types or ornaments have a standard value, 
30 the total amount paid is easy to reckon up. 


battles, but 

there are notable side-lights, from first-hand sources, on the 
victories of Nelson, Rodney, and Jervis, Hood’s operations 
off America, Toulon, and Corsica, and various other actions. 
There is also a notable account of the Spithead mutiny in 
1797, when both Lord Hood and his brother, Lord Bridport, 
showed strong sympathy with the men, whose cause prevailed. 
Contrasts are drawn between conditions in the Service then 
and now, regarding both the treatment of crews and the 
differences in warships before and after the introduction 
of steam. Comment is made, too, on the slowness of 
news and communications in the old days, and the 
dependence of ships’ movements on the state of the 
wind—a itactor in naval strategy whose importance was 
indicated by Lord Hood’s motto, Ventis secundis. Still 
more significant is the change in American feeling towards 
this country since the period (1767-70) when he was in 
command at Boston. ‘‘Commodore Hood,” we read, 
“would have been surprised but very much _ touched 
could he have known that in 1941 a Washington newspaper 
would publish a very laudatory article on the Hood 
tradition, occasioned by the sinking of H.M.S. ‘ Hood.’”’ 


Other modern instances of that fine tradition as it has 
been carried on during recent times conclude this memor- 
able history of very gallant gentlemen. ‘ The tragic but 
glorious death of Rear-Admiral Horace Hood at Jutland 
would have filled his direct ancestor, Lord Hood, with 
pride. When the ‘ Invincible’ vanished amid flame and 
smoke, Britain lost one of her finest seamen. Sir David 
Beatty wrote that he had brought his squadron into action 
ahead in a most inspiring manner worthy of his great 
naval ancestors. Sir Samuel Hood would have been 
thrilled could he have foreseen, as he embarked the troops 
at Corunna, that Vice-Admiral James Somerville, his 
collateral descendant, would do the same at Dunkirk. 
Old Lord Bridport would have been touched to know 
that a future heir to his title would die gallantly leading 
his men of the Hood Division into a’ Turkish redoubt in 
Gallipoli. So would Captain Alexander Hood at his direct 
descendant Midshipman Charles Acland-Hood’s death in 
his cousin’s flagship, the ‘ Invincible,’ while the thought 
of a grandson of his being First Sea Lord and dying a peer 
as Lord Hood of Avalon would have been gratifying.” 


These allusions to the last war bring me to some books 
bearing on the present struggle with Napoleon’s modern 
counterpart. First among them is a biography of the 
Prime Minister, a work of enhanced appeal since his return 
from a second Transatlantic trip, to plan strategy with 
President Roosevelt, though it does not carry the record 
of events beyond their earlier meeting at sea, when they 
drew up the Atlantic Charter. I refer to ‘* Winston 
Cuurcuiti.” By Lewis Broad. With Portrait Frontis- 
piece (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.). It is a public duty to read 
this admirable book, which tells in straightforward style, 
without any Freudian frills, the story of a varied and 
eventful career, so far as it has gone ; and we must hope 
that subject and author will live to provide an equally 
enthralling sequel. In reading of his early adventures, 
as soldier or war correspondent, we must all feel thankful 
for those escapes from tight corners which preserved 
Mr. Churchill to guide the Empire to-day on the road 
to victory. 


Exploits of South African troops and airmen in the 
far north of their continent, and the Union Parliament’s 
recent rejection of a proposal to establish a_ republic 
separate from the Empire, lend topicality to ‘ Soutn 
Arrica.”” By Sarah Gertrude Millin. With 12 Colour 
Plates and 28 Black and White Illustrations (Collins ; 
3s. 6d.). Nothing could better proclaim the charm and 
historical interest of the Dominion than this beautifully 
illustrated quarto, with descriptive letterpress by a famous 
South African novelist who is the biographer of General 
Smuts. It belongs to that well-known series, the British 
Commonwealth in Pictures, forming part of an unofficial 
campaign in national and imperial propaganda. 


Two quarto volumes of another patriotic series, ‘‘ Britain 
at War,” from whose sales donations will go to Service 
charities, likewise combine good and abundant illustration 
(this time photographic) with a well-written and inform- 
ative text. These are “ British Women at War.” By 
Mary Cox, of the Women’s Voluntary Services, and * Crvit 
Derence 1x War.” By Mrs. Anthony Billingham, of the 
Civil Defence Ambulance Service (Murray and the Pilot 
Press ; 6s. each). Both books have for frontispiece charm 
ing photographs of the Queen, taken respectively during 
visits to a factory and a communal centre, and the 
former contains an extract from Her Majesty's 
broadcast to the women of America. The volumes 
are uniform with “ The Merchant Navy at War,” noticed 
on this page in our last number. They form a worthy 
tribute to thousands of public-spirited workers devoting 
themselves in various ways to the national war effort. 
Mrs. Billingham served during the last war in the Women’s 
Reserve Ambulance Corps. She has since had experience 
in authorship and journalism on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and is the wife of Reuter’s American editor. 


Two handy publications about the United States and 
their resources are of vital interest just now, and should 
reach a big public over here, namely, “ How StronG 1s 
America?” By Noel Barber. With Maps and Diagrams 
by Geoffrey Dickeson (Harrap; 6s.), and a pamphlet 
entitled “ Herr 1s America.” By Phyllis Bentley. With 
2 Maps (Gollancz ; 1s.) The latter, by an English novelist 
who knows the States well, forms a useful introduction to 
American life for the untravelled reader 
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NEW WAR. PICTURES ON VIEW AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“ST. MARY’S FIRST-AID POST BY CANDLELIGHT’’; BY ANNA ZINKEISEN. 


N interesting collection of new 
war pictures has been put 

on view at the National Gallery, 
and. among a certain number 
worthy of special attention, Mr. 
Paul Nash's “ Battle of Britain ”’ 
is undoubtedly the most remark- 
able. To begin with, it is in very 
different style from most of his 
recent work: instead of the soft 
colouring and rather confused de- 
sign of so many of his pictures, 
this one is outstanding in that 
the colour effect is intense and 
dramatic, and the design perfectly 
easy to follow. Another inter- 
esting artist is Mr. Charles 
Cundall, A.R.A. His picture, 
“Hauling a ‘Catalina’ up the 
Slipway "’ is excellent -from a 
documentary point of view, and 
a very agreeable study in grey 
and blue. Another painting by 
this same artist is illustrated on 
the opposite page. Fit. - Lieut. 
J. F. Russell, a bomber pilot, 
shows, in a strong night scene, 
** Welcome to Hamburg,” how the 
Germans greet the R.A.F., and 
Anna Zinkeisen, in ‘‘ St. Mary's 
First-Aid Post by Candlelight,” 
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“THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN '’; BY PAUL NASH. 
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“ ROLL-CALL OF THE SURVIVORS’; BY CHRISTOPHER PERKINS. “WELCOME TO HAMBURG"; BY FLT. LIEUT. J. F. RUSSELL, D.F.C. 
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“A U-BOAT SURRENDERS TO .A ‘HUDSON’ AIRCRAFT’’: A PAINTING BY CHARLES CUNDALL, A.R.A. IN THE WAR ARTISTS’ 
EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


has chosen the moment when the submarine’s crew crowded into the conning-tower 
after the hoisting of the white flag. The ‘ Hudson" is circling overhead awaiting 
the arrival of a British warship. Mr. Cundall is Air Ministry Artist, 1941. 


" Coastal 


the Atlantic, is most ably portrayed by 
He 


The remarkable episode, when a German U-boat surrendered to a ‘ Hudson’ 


Command bomber reconnoitring over 
Mr. Charles Cundall in a vivid painting now on view at the National Gallery. 
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SILKWORMS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


W®* all know that geographical races, by the 
hundred, of birds, beasts and butterflies, and 
of a vast number of other types of animal life, exist, 
and that the differences between them are attributed 
to the effects of climate, food, or isolation. Desert- 
dwelling creatures of all kinds match the sandy 
wastes amid which they live ; 
a supersaturated atmosphere 
begets dark races ; and so on. 
But here is a theme present- 
ing many pitfalls and much 
controversy as to the truth 
of the inferences drawn on 
the evidence subjected to 
analysis. 

Arising out of this puzzling 
state of affairs, I recently 
came across some quite 
extraordinary facts in looking 
into the life-histories of the 
numerous species of silk- 
worms, and the _ various 
colours and qualities of their 
silks, and the periodicity of 
their egg-laying. These are 
all aspects of the silkworm- 
moths worthy of very careful 
consideration, since they may 
prove to have a_ quite 
unexpected bearing on some 
aspects of coloration and 
other guide-marks used in 
distinguishing between sub- 
species. 

I soon found that the 
most enlightening species for 
this study is the common 
silkworm (Bombyx mori). 
This has been extinct, in a 
wild state, apparently, for 
hundreds of years. In the 
course of this long period of 


life in captivity, it has lost I. THE CHINESE MULBERRY SILKWORM (BOMBYX MORI) AND 
ITS COCOONS : ONE MOTH WILL LAY ABOUT 400 EGGS. 


This species has been extinct, in the wild state, for hundreds of years. 
During this long period of captivity, the moth has lost the power of flight 
and, what is even more extraordinary, that of feeding as well. 
original home of this moth, when wild, was Asia, and it was sup 
have been introduced into Europe during the sixth century. It 
in different parts of China, Japan, India and the Mediterranean countries. 


the power of flight, though 
the wings, in regard to their 
size, show no_ discernible 
evidence of degeneration. But 
disuse of the wings has ended 
in the loss of flight in a very 
large number of birds of diverse 
kinds, such as the ostrich-tribe, 
the dodo, the solitaire and the 
great auk, for example. But 
Bombyx mori has not only lost 
the power of flight, but of feed- 
ing as well, for when the adult 
moth emerges from its chrysalis 
it has no proboscis, and therefore 
must pass the rest of its life 
fasting. This indeed seems strange, 
for the eggs the female is presently 
to produce must draw all the 
necessary material for their growth 
and development from the tissues 
of the parent. Moths of other 
species, in no way related, have 
similarly been denied the joys of 
luscious food! Fortunately, they 
can have no remembrance of the 
days when, as caterpillars, they 
fed voraciously for long hours 
every day for weeks on end. 

The original home of this 
moth, when wild, seems to have 
been Asia. It is supposed to have 
been introduced into Europe some 
time in the sixth century. To- 
day it is reared under artificial 
conditions in different parts of 
China, Japan, India, and the 
Mediterranean countries. But no 
one has yet been able to discover 
why the silk from widely distant 
areas in this enormous range 
shows considerable variations in 
colour and texture. And the same is true of that 
from the various districts in the Mediterranean area 
where silk is cultivated. In some areas, I believe, 
it has been found to be influenced by whether the 
larve are fed on young or old leaves. 

More mysterious is the fact that the European 
races of the mulberry-moth (Bombys mori) produce 





live out its short life fasting. 


but one generation in a season, one crop of silk a 
year. They are what is known to the biologist as 
“ univoltine,’’ while, strangely enough, the Asiatic 
races are all ‘“ multivoltine ’’—that is to say, they 
produce three, or four, broods in a season, which 
much discounts the value of their greater fertility, 
since the silk they 
spin is inferior 
both in quality 
and quantity 
to that of the 


to 
reared silk known as 





3. THE ERI SILK-MOTH (arracus CYNTAIA), WHICH PRODUCES THE ERI SILK OF ASSAM. 
OF EGGS CAN BE SEEN AT THE TOP OF THE LEFT-HAND TWIG, AND ANOTHER ABOVE THE RIGHT WING. 


The caterpillars feed on the castor-oil plant, but the adult moth, having no proboscis, cannot eat, and must therefore 
It is kept where the climate is moist, and its silk furnishes a useful cottage industry 


to the natives of Assam. 


Mediterranean univoltine races. Why this should be 
is yet a mystery. Experiments to find a way of 
surmounting these disadvantages were set on 
foot some ten or fifteen years ago, and I believe 
yielded highly satisfactory results, since the silk 
produced was 36 per cent. better than that of the 
stock used to start the venture. Whether that 





2. THE COCOON OF THE INDIAN TUSSAR SILK- 
MOTH (ANTHZRBA MYLITTA): IT IS SUSPENDED 
BY A LONG STALK COILED ROUND A _ TWIG. 


This stalk, like the outer coat of the mulberry silk- 
worm, is made of rough silk. Antherza mylitta, is found 
wild in India, China and japan. and furnishes the 
i “ Tussar.” Silk from 


captivity is of poor quality. 


success has been maintained, I do not know. But 
some years ago certain varieties of univoltine larve 
were introduced into Madagascar, and for a year or 
two retained that character. But they now produce 
no fewer than six generations a season, producing 
silk of the first quality. What agency could have 
brought about, without man’s guidance, so remark- 
able a change ? 

The female of Bombyx mori is slightly larger than 
the male, and cream-coloured, with more or less 
distinct brownish lines across the fore-wings (Fig. 1). 
The sexes pair almost 
immediately after emergence. 
Some 400 eggs are laid, and 
as soon as this is done the 
female dies. The larve are fed 
on mulberry-leaves : those of 
other plants, be it noted, 
cause the silk to vary both 
in colour and quality. Adding 
tannin to the mulberry- 
leaves is said to make the 
silk more elastic. When full- 
fed, the larve set about the 
making of a cocoon. This is 
formed of a gummy sub- 
stance, produced in_ the 
salivary gland and exuded 
from a hole in the lower lip. 
Hardening at once on 
exposure to the air, it is 
arawn out, by side-to-side 
movements of the head, into 
a thread of silk about 300 
yards long. When the cocoons 
are completed, they are sorted 
out. Some are allowed to 
emerge as moths, to produce 
eggs for the next generation. 
The rest are kept under watch 
till the time comes when the 
enclosed pupe are killed by 
hot air. The silk enclosing 
them is_ reeled . off, after 
softening in hot water, and 
is then ready for the mills. 

But there are also many 
species of silk - producing 
moths belonging to the 
family Saturniida, and all are of 
large size and more or less resplen- 
dent coloration. Like the mulberry 
silk-moth just described, all are 
short-lived, for, also having no 
proboscis, they are unable to feed. 
The female atlas-moth has a wing- 
span of 1oin. Our beautiful 
emperor-moth is one of the small- 
est of the family. The eri-silk of 
Assam is produced by Aftacus 
cynthia. It is kept where the 
climate is moist, and fed on castor- 
oil plants, furnishing a helpful 
cottage industry to the natives. 
The Tussar silkworm, Antheraga 
mylitta, is found wild in India, 
China and Japan, and furnishes 
the silk known as “ tussar.”” Both 
uni- and multi-voltine races are 
found, but, be it noted, silk from 
moths reared in captivity is of 
poor quality. The Shantung silk- 
worm, or Chinese oak silk-worm 
(Antheraa peryni), is reared on a 
large scale in China. It spins the 
famous shantung, or Chinese 
tussar-silk, producing a spring and 
autumn crop, but the former is of 
inferior quality. The nearly- 
related Anthera@a yami-mai also 
feeds on the oak. Its silk, pale- 
green in colour, is reserved for the 
use of the Royal House of Japan. 

There are two or three species 
of these large Saturniid moths 
found in North America. One of these, the polyphemus- 
moth, produces silk of good quality and fine lustre. Like 
nearly all the members of its tribe, the wings have trans- 
parent ‘windows,”’ adding to the interest of their 
coloration. Attempts have been made to use the 
silk commercially, but owing to the high cost of labour 
the venture did not prove a success 
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ENGLAND NOW AS ALWAYS 
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England is still the unchallenged centre of the World’s Alloy Steel 
development. 


Pioneers in Alloy Steel making; foremost in the close alliance of 
metallurgical research and expert steel craftsmanship; this organisation 
is proud to retain the confidence of those engineering firms whose 
products are based upon the use of the finest procurable Alloy Steels. 


FIRTH-BROWN 


RESEARCH FOR & PRODUCTION OF 


BETTER ALLOY STEELS 
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Terlootly iharched 


Each of the fine whiskies used in blending “‘ Black & White” is 





carefully selected for its individual qualities and then perfectly 


matched to achieve the distinctive flavour and character 





eh for which“ Black & White” is renowned the world over. 


= BLACKsWHITE’ 
a Ys the Scotch! 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 


** Are you absolutely sure that this is absolutely safe ?’’ 

** Entirely secure, sir, humanly speaking. We are deep 
underground, sir, the vaults are of reinforced concrete 
many feet thick, and the main door weighs forty-seven 
and three-quarter tons. There are other precautions which 
I am not at liberty to mention.”’ 

**1’m glad to hear it, because this is a very special 
parcel.”’ 

** We are used to special parcels here, sir. Diamond 
tiaras, mink coats, bonds, deeds and documents are all 
entrusted to our care.”’ 

** Well, don’t breathe it to a soul, but this parcel 
contains three whole bottles of genuine Rose’s Lime 
Juice. They’re hard to come by, these days. Very hard. 
So I’m keeping them for the victory celebrations.” 

. ** But doubtless, sir, there will be plenty of Rose’s Lime 
Juice after the war?”’ 

** You can bet your shirt on it, but I’m taking no 
chances. I want Schickelgruber to have the hangover 
—not me. And now I must make a noise like a bee — 
got to see a Hun about a Messerschmitt.”’ 


ROSE’S—the Wise Man’s Nightcap 




















"Vans are many conditions altending the breakdown of engines, or defective steering 
gears, particularly in small coastal craft, that may lead to further extensive damage and 
even peril to life unless immediate contact is made with quay or camber, In such 
circumstances the Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus is invaluable, for it can be 
brought into action with the minimum loss of time, and its accuracy and general 
efficiency in projecting a line is superior to other devices. 


THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 


All over the 
country we are 


ready to supply 
UNIFORMS 





Just a part of the 


AUSTIN REED service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Liverpool, Llandrindod Wells, Liandudno, 
Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, 











When tobacco’s scarce ! 


Some men never get the best out of their pipes. They seem unable to 
keep them burning evenly and coolly to the end. Result is they don’t 
get all the pleasure they might and they waste 

tobacco. This is bad enough in peace time, int He. .. tighty 
when Four Square is fairly plentiful. It’s far enough to ensure that each 
worse now, when supplies of top grade leaf are i744 of lobacco is rash 
restricted by the war. Every one of us oughttobe = that it is difficult to draw. 
getting the best out of each fill. And we can, if pteond yaaa ar 7? prs 
we follow the Old Hand’s hints, one of which  ** the smallest shreds of 


tobacco, which light more 
is printed alongside. 


easily than the long strands. 








APPARATUS LIMITED, SURREY 





FOUR SQUARE 








’ Noricr.—The fact that goods made of vaw materials in —— wy 64 owing to war 
that t 


conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 


are necessarily available for export. 
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WHAT DO YOU 


SAY 


WHEN YOU ARE 


BUYING ASPIRIN ? 


O you simply say ‘ta bottle of aspirin tablets, 


please’’ ? Or do you specify Howards’ Aspirin ? 


Nobody would suggest that if you adopt the former 


course you will fail to cure your headache. But 


on the other hand, 


it is well to realise that when 


manufacturers brand a product—making it readily 


identifiable by 


themselves to maintain an unvarying standard of 


quality. 


yours. 


ask for the branded product—when you stipulate 


HOWARDS’ Aspirin. 


See the name 


HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. (Est. 1797), ILFORD, Nr. LONDON 





name—they 


automatically pledge 


“ANY QUESTIONS?” 





The first question comes from Mrs. 
Brown, of Durham. She asks: 
“When will my grocer have Carr's 
Biscuits ?”’ 

Prof. Goad: “The reply is, he 
probably already has them. He 
may not have had them when 
you called, but fresh supplies are 
constantly arriving, so try again.”’ 





Comdr. Gambell : 
was at Carlisle the other day 
they told me they were pro- 
ducing more than ever (although 


“Yes, when | 


so many of the Staff are away 
helping the National war effort), 
and sharing them between the 
Services and the Shops. Excellent 
biscuits they are, too!’”’ 


As a buyer, the privilege of selection is 


You exercise your choice wisely when you 


‘Howards '’ stamped on every tablet. 


DEFINITELY 
WORTH 
WAITING 
FOR 


©) ¢s73 








CARRS BIS CUTTS 


and 
a Luaury 
Carts of barliste 











—S UPER™ 


Razor BLADE 
RazoR_= 









3d. each 
including Purchase Tax 
Eclipse” Blades are now made only in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 
able by those on the lookout for clean 
and comfortable shaving. The best results 
are obtainable with an “Eclipse” Razor. 


"Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 5/6 


cluding Purchase Tas 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BULLETS AND MINES—BEAVERBROOK WANTS THEM TURNED OUT NOW-— PLEASE! 


a 
Tri-ang. 
ToYs Sma 
FOR GIRLS AND ay 


FROG: 


MODEL AEROPLANES) 


Pedigree 


PRAMS FOLDERS 
All the best ba have them 


DOLLS 
AND 













THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS 
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Flare indeed to find any material serving so hand- 
somely so many ‘occasions’ as handspun Harris Tweed. Apart from unexampled ‘good 
looks’ every yard of Harris Tweed bearing the Trade Mark with the word Handspun above 


it stamped on the cloth is a guarantee that the yarn is spun by hand on the spinning 


| wheel from 100%, pure virgin Scottish wool. Further, it is an assurance that the tweed 


has been handwoven at the homes of the 
Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. Its distinction, 
wear and usefulness are almost unbelievable. / 


HARRIS TWEED 


ook for the Mark n the loth 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 10 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, ENGLAND 





MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: - 
COUGHS & SNEEZES 
SPREAD DISEASES 


VAPEX 


The Moke -Dr ‘Op 
Ra) 


WILL STOP 
THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX : . t 
U sign of a cold and it will 
be cleared promptly and 
VAPEX 


removes the stuffiness by pene 








safely. Breathing 
trating to the source of the 
infection—the warm recesses 
ot the nose and throat— where 


it destroys the breeding germs 


If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 
the attack, ease the breathing 
and clear the bronchial 
passages. 


A drop on 
your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘ magic drop 

of VAPEX on your handker 
chiet and breathe deeply from 
it frequently during the day. 
At night put a drop on the end 
of your pillow. All symptoms 
of your cold will soon be gone. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTE 
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